

















“Yup, that’s what the fella said— 
it’s the cork that does it’’ 


euca: Honestly, Jim McCaffrey, ever 
since you went to work in that 
Armstrong factory... 


sim: I’m only telling you what the fella 
at the locker plant says to me when 
I went to get my beans quick-froze. 
“Mr. McCaffrey,” hesays, “‘thiswhole 
frozen food business depends a lot on 
cork. If it wasn’t for having cork 
built into the walls of our freezing 
rooms, we’d have an awful time get- 
ting down to twenty below.” 


ELMER: Dear me—twenty below zero? 
ELLA: Elmer, you get on with your hoeing! 


sim: Yup, freeze the whiskers off a polar 
bear. But that’s what it takes to do 
this quick-freezing. And if it wasn’t 
for the cork, they’d likely be stuck. 

euta: Guess if they didn’t have cork, 
they’d probably find something else. 

sim: (chuckling) They been trying that 
for years, Ella. Still ain’t nothing as 
good as cork—’specially for real low 
temperatures. 


eumer: You say they build it right in the 


walls of wherever it is they freeze 
these things? 


sim: That’s only the beginning, Elmer! 
There’s cork all around the storage 
rooms where they keep the stuff after 
it’s froze—cork in the trucks they 
haul it in—cork in those frozen food 
cabinets they have in all the stores. 
Yup, it’s cork that makes the whole 
business tick. 


euta: (marching off) Seems to me like 
you been smelling a different kind 
of cork! 


sim: Now ain’t that just like a woman— 
gallivanting off before I can tell her 
anything about how this cork insu- 
lation is made by the same company 
that makes Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
Bet you didn’t know that, Elmer. 


ecmer: Well, no—goodness me! Is that 
really true? 


YES, ELMER, It’s TRUE. Like millions of other 
people, you’ve probably thought of our 
Company as the maker of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, Quaker Rugs, and Asphalt 
Tile. But even before we began to make 


floorings, back around the turn of the 
century, we were making corkboard. 


Today, it’s used throughout the food 
industry—not only where foods are 
quick-frozen, but also-wherever there’s 
any need for refrigeration. It’s a safe 
bet that every time you sit down at the 
table, some of the food you eat has been 
kept fresh and wholesome through the 
protection of corkboard insulation made 
by Armstrong. 


Frozen foods are not the only new 
product that cork helps to make. Plas- 
tics, high-octane gasoline, synthetic rub- 
ber, and penicillin are just a few of the 
new names on a long list. 


Corkboard insulation is one of more 
than 360 entirely different products 
made by Armstrong—in addition to our 
wartime production of shells, shot, cart- 
ridge cases, incendiary bombs, aircraft 
assemblies, and wany other war needs. 
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of products for Home, 
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For seat coverings — 


the new material is 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


i sere pets so soft 
they make it comfortable to be 
a baby are all ready for postwar ar- 
rivals. They’re as smooth as a rose 
ery and yet they’re made of three 
rd materials — limestone, coke and 
= They’re Koroseal by B. F. Good- 
rich. 
Koroseal is the new material with 
a hundred uses waiting for it as soon 
as its war needs are met. It is water- 
roof, is not hardened by sun, nor 
rmed even by strong acids, stays 
flexible, can be cleaned just by a damp 


cloth, and is not affected by air or age 
Kerosea!—Reg. T. M. 


for years. It can be made in any color 
and form, in any degree of hardness, 
in strands or tubes or sheets, and is 
used alone or as a coating on cloth or 
paper. 

Koroseal upholstery fabric for porches 
and lawns will be rainproof because it 
won't absorb water and won’t get hard 
nor crack. Indoors, too—it wears better 
than leather or cloth, does not scuff, 
and can always be kept clean and fresh 
because it can be washed easily. 

Koroseal resists hard wear and rough 
use so well that it will make longer- 
lasting luggage, shoe soles, camping 


























equipment. Because it resists oil and 
greases, Koroseal is ideal for food pack- 
aging, automobile upholstery, work 
clothes. 

For industry, Koroseal tubing will 
handle oils and greases, Koroseal tanks 
will hold even those acids used in 
chrome plating which no other com- 
mercial tank lining can stand—and 
new uses are being discovered almost 
every week. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Koroseal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 


RUBBER got“ SYNTHETIC role 











; WILL BE SIMPLER 
IN DIVERSIFIED NEW YORK STATE 


DATE, 11 percent—that’s 17 billion dollars 


worth — of the nation’s war goods has been 
_ produced in New York State—in its large plants 
and in the multiplicity of varied small business 


units which constitute the backbone of its enter- 


prise system. 

This is why reconversion will be simpler here: 

Only seven percent of ,the government-built 
war plants are located in this State. The bulk of 
our war goods has been made in previously estab- 
lished plants—and in new plants built with pri- 
vate capital with an eye to future expansion. No 
ghost towns for the Empire State! 

Furthermore, New York’s war production is 
largely in lines in which it leads in peacetime 


—diversified lines such as optical ‘instruments,) ° 


photographic equipment, food, clothing, electrical 
equipment, etc. The same experienced and sta- 
bilized labor and the same machines can quickly 
turn to making the products of peace when vic- 
tory is won. 


What This Means To You 


This means less dislocation of labor now—to find 
“jobs with a peacetime future’’—less dislocation 
of labor when peace comes. It means a quicker 





a 


flow of processed and semi-processed material. 
Less disturbance of the “market at your door- 
step” of 13,500,000 people with a high per capita 
income. When the green light goes on, New York 
will be ready. 


Use These Services 
We shall be glad to assist you regarding plant 


locations; supply information on manpower and 
other economic factors; help get you a, preview 
on taxes for a new enterprise; give technical ser- 
vice on new materials, new products; help promote 
opportunities.in foreign trade: These and many 
other services are available at our offices through- 
out the State. 


Accept This New Book 

We have just prepared and published a 
new book entitled ‘‘New York Means Busi- 
ness.”’ It is packed from cover to cover 
with facts businessmen want to know. We 
should like to send you a copy—free and 
without obligation. Merely request it on 
your business letterhead. 


ADDRESS: M. P. CATHERWOOD 
‘ COMMISSIONER 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 


























"Reople 


will say were 


in Love" 


(she: *‘Well, we are in love...” 


WE: “*. . . with our air conditioned store!’’ 


‘swe: . . . and with dining...” 


ue: “. .. in our air conditioned restaurant!” 
sHe: “* . . . and with trying on new clothes ...” 
HE: “* . . . in our air conditioned fitting rooms!” 
sHe: ‘And I’m in love with beauty treatments...” } 
‘HE: ** . . . in our air conditioned salon!’ 

\SHE: “‘And we're both in love with life together ...” 
we: “. . . in our air conditioned windows!” 


' SHE 
: 
& e 


oe: **Who said we’re dummies?” 


[m= 1924 Carrier air conditioned the 


| 


first department store. Since that 
time it has brought comfort into 


3,000 stores throughout the world. 
Among these are the following: 


New York. . ...... . Macy’s 
Philadelphia . . . . . . . .Gimbels 
Chicago. ...... . . Mandel’s 
Oak Park . ... . «Marshall Field 











Dallas. .... 
Los Angeles . . 


- .. . .Filene’s 
. . d. L. Hudson 
. . Famous-Barr 
. Neiman-Marcus 

. The May Co. 


Washington . .Woodward & Lothrop 


Seattle. .... 


. . . . Burdine’s 
. . Joseph Horne 
.Mabley & Carew 
. . . L.S. Ayres 
. . .Bon Marche 


Syracuse. . . 
New Orleans . 
London .. . 


Cairo.... 
Sydney ... 
Melbourne. . 
Johannesburg. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, SYRACUSE, N. Y. _ 














.The Addis Co. 
. . Maison Blanche 
J. Lyons & Co. Ltd. 
. Galeries Lafayette 


.De Byenkorf 
. . -.Circurel 
. Coles, Ltd. 
. Myers, Ltd. 
. Walter Wise- 





AIR CONDITIONING 
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Yes, Mr. Sensenig, 
bees are livestock 








b, Dd 
ey SRL : 

Very much alive, you'll agree. It’s too bad you haven’t been a steady 

reader of Farm JOURNAL or you would have learned the proper ap- 

proach. Industrious little beggars, bees, but they don’t know they’re 

working for you. To get the honey away from them requires finesse 





and knowledge of method. There’s lots more to being a farmer than the 
buying the old McCouch place and putting in modern plumbing. All 
| 2 e0.38 ow 


Reason why Farm Journat is such a popular magazine with its more 
than two and a half million paid-in-advance subscribers is its _all- 
around interest. Not only discusses soil conservation and other aspects 
of scientific farming but gives you hints on lots of little things that 
make living on a farm so much fun. Even gives the latest on cosmetics 
and hair-dos, for farm women are interested in beauty as much as city 
folks. Any druggist with country trade will tell you that. Knowledge 
of its readers and what they want to read is what made FarM JoURNAL 
by far the largest rural magazine in the world. 
















Of the FIRST FOUR 


General Magazines REQ) G8 2M, We SOME GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
ONE p | 
covers the rural market ‘anne cia naa aae tS Sic re nade ane 
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‘THE GMC “DUCK” 


| LEADING LADY OF 








Says Ernie Pyle, 
Scripps-Howard 
- War Correspondent 





Based on @ News phote 
showing GMC °*Ducks’’ 
carrying supplies te the 
Allies’Ansiec beachhead, 





INVEST IN VICTORY... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


ee 


Ernie Pyle, Pulitzer Prize winner for war _ It has charted invasion shores the night be- 
reporting, is only one of many war corre- fore “D”’ day. It has hauled howitzers from 
spondents to praise the outstanding perform- _ freighter to firing position. It has rescued : 
ance of the GMC Truck & Coach “Duck.” © disabled landing craft. It has blasted enemy 


The “Duck” is a leading Lady of Allied beaches with barrages from multi-mounted . 
landings because its amazing amphibious. rocket guns, It has served as a radio broad- | 
ability enables it to perform many tasks that 4St€T, ambulance and mobile fueling station, 
can be duplicated by no other vehicle. It | And in France, :this versatile GMC am- 
has carried men; munitions and materials — phibious vehicle again played a leading role 
from ship to shore to inland fighting areas. in the Allied invasion of Fortress Europe, 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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After the war, the name Fairbanks-Morse will 






continue to mark performance-proved products 


only, as it has for 114 years. 











No race to get civilian products onto the market 


early will tempt us to break this pledge. 


Features ef the New Fairhanks-Morse General-Purpose Motor 


@ It is a 40° C. motor. © It has ball bearings, sealed in 
© It is a protected motor. and protected, 
© It has an optional conduit ¢ It has the exclusive Fair- 


box assembly. banks-Morse Copperspun 
© It has cross-flow ventilation. _ Rotor. 

































BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES e@ DIESEL ENGINES ® GENERATORS ® MOTORS 
SCALES @ PUMPS @ STOKERS @® RAILROAD AND FARM EQUIPMENT 








FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Welles-Lippmann 

As a reader of both Welles’s and Lipp- ~ 
mann’s recent books I was especially inter- 
ested in the debate between them staged in 
your issue of Aug. 21. It seems to me that 
Mr. Lippmann had the better of it. 

The No. 1 postwar objective is seeing that 
we have no more major wars. The only 
countries to threaten such wars are the Axis 
nations. Mr. Lippmann’s regional groups 
make for a mechanism applicable to the 
policing of each of these countries by those 
most directly concerned, this by consent of 
the other nations. 

Provision must eventually be made for an 
association of all nations. Mr. Welles sees 
the need for an executive agency plus an 
assembly of all nations. I think that the most 
workable plan is to have the executive power 
in the hands of one man, It will be a long 
time before the world will be ready for such 
a plan, placing real power in the hands of 
any executive, hence the practicability of 
Mr. Lippmann’s plan as a first step. 

Joun Oprre McCatt, D.D.S. 
New York City 

















@ I believe Mr. Lippmann’s attitude springs 
from an instinctive lack of faith in the family 
of nations being able to set up an interna- 
tional organization with the power to bind 
all its members to its regulations and decrees. 
Further, his contention that Mr. Welles’s 
council would not be able to agree consist- 
ently—that it would evolve into a consulta- 
tion group—arises from this same fear. He 
is not alone in these feelings. I believe that 
once we determine how to make this group 
effective, the American people will be well 
on their way toward once for all shedding 
the last vestige of isolationism and appre- 
hension of international involvements. 

The two men are agreed on the common 
denominator of purpose, and as they each in- 
fer, further discussioti would probably bring 
them into accord on method and detail. 


Sct. Dan C. Doran, U.S.M.C.R. 
Oceanside, Calif. 


PFone 


“We Loved Those Rangers” 


A copy of Newsweek dated June 12 found 
its way into a large British military camp in 
one of the remoter outposts of the empire 
last week (Scotia!) and when the troops 
were through with it, it graduated to an ATS 
hut where I found it. John Lardner had writ- 
ten an article called the “Beachhead Alamo 
of the Rangers” in which he paid them a 
very deserved and glowing tribute. He could 
have raved on in all the superlatives you 
could think of and I wouldn’t have found it 
glowing enough—and that statement goes for 


pee ee 
Copyright 1944 by Weekly Publications, Inc. 
Prin 8. 


18. New York. dress all correspondence re- 
garding subscriptions to Circulation pos pee 
Changes ef Address: Send both old and new ad- 
Grosses, ae allow four weeks for to be- 

Vv . 9%. 














































‘When you cross this border / 


Anz you one of the million and a half 
men who have already crossed the bor- 


der between military and civilian life—_ 


or, if still in the service, do you want to 
know what. you're entitled to when you 
hang up your uniform? ; 

We have a free 24-page booklet that 
was carefully prepared by our War Ser- 
vice Bureau_just to help you. Called 
“Information for Demobilized Veterans,” 
it explains the rights and privileges that 
you have earned by serving in the armed 
forces of your country. 


Besides the G.I. Bill of Rights and- 


other information listed in the right- 
hand column, the booklet has some ti 
to guide you in getting yourself reesta 
lished, and a ERE or two about a 
_ post-war career. 

For more than 100 years, we have 


been helping folks like you to attain 


/ 


( 
/ 


get this booklet 


financial security. Our advice to you 
and the thousands more who are now 
being honorably discharged each month 
is—hold on to your National Service 


Life Insurance. This booklet tells you _ 
what to do to keep that protection: and 


how to make the most of it. 


Send for your copy of “Information 
for Demobilized Veterans” today. It is 
offered as our contribution to help you 
get your feet on the ground in what 
probably seems a very different world 
after military service. A penny postal 
will bring it to you free of charge, along 
with a handsome, rugged envelope to 
keep your discharge certificate and ser- 
vice papers fresh and clean. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Highlights of the 

G. I. Bill of Rights — 

How to continue your 
education, guarantee of 
loans, unemployment 
benefits, etc. 

When you go home — 

. Mustering-out. pay, where to go for in- 
formation. on employment, hospitaliza- 
tion, vocational training, etc. 

Your pension privileges and how to apply. 

Your National Service Life Insurance— 
How to keep it in force, how to convert 
with premium rates and illustrations. 

Where do you go from here? - 


Some ideas on your post-war career. 


New England Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company | 


of Boston 








George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast? 
* The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America —1835. 
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$995 13820) 


In better stores across the country. 











Men wao consiver their “feet first” go “head first” 
for Nettletons. You see, Nettleton shoes are designed to 
pamper your feet. Give you luxurious comfort. You're 
genuinely grateful for Nettleton fit after a hard day of 
walking. 

And you realize the benefits of Néttleton quality after 
months and years of hard wear. Your shoes hold their 
good looks—hold their shape. Treat your feet to 
Nettletons. 


Nettleton Shoes 


A. E. Nerrizron Co., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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NEWSWEEK 

as 
the whole reception staff of the Central Ho- 
tel, Glasgow. We loved those Rangers. We 
knew something :awful had happened to 
them when’ we suddenly stopped hearing 
from them but until we read his article we 
never-dreamt how bad or how awful. We are 
British ourselves but we used to say: “Com- 
mandos? Pah! Marines? Bah! The Royal 
Navy? Chah! Wait till you see the Rangers!” 


Mrs. Hotty Hucues 











Central Hotel 
Glasgow, Scotland 


Lardner reported how two of the three \ 
battalions of the First Rangers were trapped 

and all but wiped out in attempting to take * 
Cisterna on the Appian Way above Anzio. 


PooD 


Warbucks Is Dead—Definitely 


- In Periscope, Aug. 28, you comment on 
Little Orphan Annie’s Daddy Warbucks 
passing on and out of the comics not to re- 









MAY IT BE A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY-- FOR YOU~: 
AND FOR ALL OF YOUR 
HOPEFUL, HAPPY COMPANIONS! 
GOOD LUCK, ANNIE «<> 
MY DARLING! 










whe 


Warbucks’s last appearance, Aug. 19, 1944 











turn. Several of my associates doubt this very 
much. = 


Crank C. ABBOTT 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Harold Gray, creator of the Orphan Annie & 
strip, declares he will never bring back War- § °" 
bucks. Gray, who has been accused of using sist 
his comic strip to propound his own sociolog- § . a 
ical ideas, says: “Warbucks’s whole charac- 
ter was based on what I've considered good § be. 
Americanism. He was honest, worked hard, Th 
saved his money, and was a success through 


PomaD? 


Guam 


“The Truth About Guam . . . A Search of 
the Records” (Newsweek, Aug, 28) should 
tumble a lot of people from their rhetorical J que 
high horses. 


-H. SANNER 

Beloit, Wis. 5 

@ The important question in the current G 
political campaign is not, as you state, 
“whether the Administration sought fortifi- 


cation of Guam in 1989 and was voted down 
by Congress.” It is: With Guam as an ex- 














The. Bullard ‘“‘Man-Au-Trov” principle of ronal transfers to a simple automatic 
‘A machine, for example, can now be made to turn out a given part...and then can 


.. lower costs offered by special-purpose machinery ... plus the advantage of complete 


The-automutic contral Hab is: 
- as. versatile as manual control 





For the first time—an automatic control 
‘that is as versatile as manual control 














control, man’s ability to think and act for himself... and with an accuracy and con- 
sistency far beyond any man’s ability. 


be changed over to machine an altogether different part. .: ina matter of hours, not days. 
Thus the Bullard ““Man-Au-TROL” gives you the advantage of increased production and << 








flexibility within the range of manually operated mains: eer that even in- 
cludes manual operation, instantly, as desired. (BULLARD 


nei 


The Ballard ran, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. MAN-AU -T ROL 
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_— a tremendous cost advantage | 
im competitive markets! 


ors He? 


Nine and a half tons of coal at one bite 
—that’s the appetite of this giant Walk- 
ing Dragline..When it has moved all 
. the coal within reach of its towering 
boom, it lifts itself by its ‘own boot- 
straps and walks to its next chore. 
A remarkable performance, but not 
more so than the effortless manner in 
which ove man controls every motion 
of this huge machine from the cab— 
scooping, 007 swinging, dumping 
and walking—with finger-tip control. 
The secret is control by a Hycon high- 
pressure pump and hydraulic system. 
Incredibly small beside the massive ma- 
chinery it regulates, the Hycon hydraulic 
system develops tremendous controlling 
forces which are released through valves 
with finger-tip control—easier than shift- 
ing gears on a modern automobile. 
As-a result, the operator works stead- 
ily throughout his shift without let-down 
due to fatigue. And the machine works 
at peak: eleciency around the clock and 
the calendar—moving mountains! 
Hycon hydraulic systems and hydraulic parts are 
Pte pee the Lonthed P-38, the 
Grumman" Avenger’ and other weapons of war. 


aay Hycon “Strato- 
, furnishing variable volume of 
pressure up to. 3000 pounas per square inch— 
when no loliger restricted by wartime needs 
will do a gréat: many*hydraulic jobs better. 

Out of the incredibledemands of the war 
will come mitacles of technological improve- 
ment to help rebuild “a shattered world. 
More goods must’ be produced faster and 
cheaper. New machines will be created and 
old machines modernized. If you have a 
problem of actuation in your postwar plan, 
or the modernization of your present equip- 
ment, Hycon will help to solve it. Even 
though we are devoting our utmost facilities 
to production for the armed forces, there 
are still available for industry Hycon pumps 
and valves in the 3000-pound range. Write 
for full information. 


SQ ANA 


For Tomorrow—infinitely variable 
pressure controls at YOUR finger tips 


** BWCON -: 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Poteated—Manutactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 

: THE NEW WorRK 

420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Let’s All Back the Attack—Buy Mere Wer Bends 




















LikE A HURT EAGLE, the big Fortress fought the headwinds back to her base. 
Inside, ten tired men tried to forget the hell they had lived through. 


Then, like the singing of angels, music came through the intercom. The Brooklyn 


| 2. : kid at the radio had tuned in a broadcasting station. 
rT; ° 4 
- | “Thanks for the music, : 


And each man was at peace and home again . . . remembering through music 
” all the little, wonderful things of the wonderful, free life he had lived... 
kl ! Il the littl derful things of th derful, free life he had lived 
Broo yn: and was fighting to protect. 


SS 


You CANNOT DESCRIBE Music any more than you can describe love. It’s... 
y me 
just music. And it’s sometimes the most important thing in the world. 


That’s why we made Stromberg-Carlson radios to bring you the real music, 
with all its tonal shadings and richness. 


i el 


Today we are making only communications equipment for war. But tomorrow, 
you will again find a wide range of fine Stromberg-Carlson radios and radio- 

phonographs, many equipped to bring you the magic of 
FM, with its amazingly natural tone and beauty. 











p “ 
, , OUR “E” FLAG means In radios, television, telephones, sound equipment . .. : 
y many things to the men there’s nothing finer than a rt 
Carte ae women of Stromberg- 
rlson. It means. ; . keep turning * 4 
out the equi f  fighti a 
, cp eee eee we STROMBERG-CARLSON _ 
—_ pte = og ay jhe ol A half-century of fine craftsmanship 
‘ -..keep. praying and working for In Canada, Stromberg-Carlson, Ltd. 
victory to bring our boys home! ©1040, CARLSON : . Hv. 
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“WE FEEL at HOME 
in Britain” 





An American soldier wrote those 
words. ‘‘Do you wonder,” his 
letter read, ‘‘we feel at home in 
Britain after we have seen the orig- 
inal stars and stripes on George 
Washington’s armorial shield bver 
the door at Sulgrave Manor?” 


Generations of visitors havefelt 
that same stirring of the pulse 
when seeing, for the first time, 
that ancestral home —so dear to 
American hearts. 


And, along the railways and 
highways of Britain are countless 
other places whose names awaken 
thoughts of home in the minds 
of these welcome visitors. 


Today, in time of war, British 
Railways are giving service to the 
uniformed sons and daughters of 
the nation which joined us once 
before in the fight for democracy. 
Tomorrow, those namesake cities 
and towns —all Britain—will wel- 
come you and make you feelathome! 
Representation in America is maintained 
through our General Traffic Manager, 


T. D. Slattery, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Fash 
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ample, which has the better relative score on 
prewar defense issues—the Demucratic party 
and its leadership, or the Republican party 
and its leadership? 

However, even the record of your article 
shows the Navy Department and the Ad- 
ministration reluctantly retreating step by 
step from.a proposed $80,000,000 for Guam 
to the eventual $5,000,000. Why this retreat? 
“Because of budgetary limitations’—which, 
of course, is a polite way of saying: “Because 
of mental limitations in a short-sighted Con- 
gress.” This, remember, was in the year that 
House Republicans voted 122 -to 5 to cut 
1,283 planes and $37,000,000 out of the 
Army appropriation Lill—some ten wecks be- 
fore Hitler struck. And which party and lead- 
ership was to blame? Your “record” that some 
Democrats joined the Republicans to defeat 
the Guam measure camouflages the really 
significant record that the Democrats voted 
152 to 64 for the measure, while the Re- 
publicans voted 138 to 15 against it. 


Epwarp H. DrexTER 
New York City 


Newsweek spread the Guam record be- 
fore its readers as little-known background 
on a curtent political question that is moot, 
with the intention of letting the record speak 
for itself. 


Fast Landing 

I received my copy of Newsweek dated 
Aug. 21 at 10 a.m. on the morning of Aug. 
17 and on page -25 under the heading “New 
Allied Smash at France Bold Stroke for 
Quick Victory” it told about the landings of 
the Allied forces on the Mediterranean 


~ Coast of France on the morning of Aug. 15. 


How were you able to publish this story 
in that issue, which must have left Dayton 
on Aug. 15 or 16? 


‘ 


F. B. STopNiIK 


Proctor, Minn. 


_ Foresight, planning, and coordinated ac- 
tion are the answer. Certain not widely 
recognized straws in military dispatches had 
indicated to Newsweerx’s Fighting Fronts 
editor weeks before that landings on the 
south coast of France were imminent. Plans 
were made to cover the operation even if it 
occurred—as it did—after the presses had 
started. When Newsweex’s Wachington Bu- 
reau—acting on information from the War 
Department—on the night of Aug. 14-15 
warned that the announcement twas ex- 
pected, the story was written, new press 
plates were prepared according to plan, and 
the circulation department shifted into super- 
high gear so that the greatest possible num- 
ber of subscribers were able to read NEews- 
WEEK’s account of the landings only two 
days after they had taken place. 





Mr. Celler vs. the British 

In your issue of Aug. 14 under Periscope 
you set forth views on Palestine and act as a 
mouthpiece for the British Colonial Office, 
which in effect says settlement of the Jewish 


question in Palestine must wait till the war’s_ 


end and after;, otherwise 90,000,000 Mos- 
lems in India who are interested keenly in 
Arabs in the Holy Land might take umbrage. 
That sounds like subtle propaganda broad- 
cast by the British Information Service. Any 











GIVING SERVICE... 


but we bet Hitler, Hirohito & 
Co. don’t like it! All of us at 
the Parker House in Boston are 
proud of the 125 men and 
women of the staff now serving 
Uncle Sam. We know that 
wherever they are, or what: 
ever the task, they are doing a 
good job. In the meantime you 
will be helping yourself and 
us by making room reservations 
well in advance, having them 
confirmed, and canceling them 
if your trip should ‘be called 
off or postponed. 


| Parker House 
BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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There's a depth of longing to 
~ be satisfied when peace returns and far- 
away places again are calling. Then 
will be the time to make a new Lincoln 
motor car, your smart companion .. . 
Together, you can match strides with 
the sun. There’s that little village hid- 
den back in the hills—that forest trail 
so few people know—that fabled 
city across the country. With ease, you 
_-will see them all—and more! .. . 
This new Lincoln will be utterly dis- 
tinguished in every detail—styled for 
the most exacting buyers. It will be 
_ precision engineered by men who work 
in millionths of an inch. And it will 
exhibit the advanced design, 
comfort and elegance for which 
Lincoln is world-renowned. 








SCOR SIME BELLE EO AS SRA LEAN LE BEE 


Golden Gate Bridge across San Francisco Bay 


A PRODUCT OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 











Without thought of danger 
... the CHAPLAIN plunged in 





Above the roar of the surf, the chaplain heard faint cries of distress. As he scanned the churning 
water, a life raft came into view . . . two officers feebly clinging to its side. Then... in the next 
instant... a huge wave swept over... the men were struggling in the water. Without thought of 
danger, the chaplain plunged in and pulled the men aboard. Willing hands formed a chain 


and hauled the entire party ashore. 
* 


For acts of heroism, such as depicted by 
this true story, the chaplain is often cited. 
But they are not a part of his job. He 
goes with our fighting men to give them 
spiritual guidance, counsel and encour- 
agement. And he allows nothing to inter- 
fere with the discharge of this sacred 
duty . . . neither hardship nor danger. 
In fact, he often braves heavy fire to 
serve them on the ficld of battle. 
Living with his men continuously, as 





HAMMOND ORGAN 


* 


the chaplain does . . . sharing their daily 
experiences . . . he becomes one of them 
. .. their pal. As a chaplain, he has the 
opportunity of getting closer to these 
men than he could ever get as a civilian 


- pastor. And through this close relation- 


ship, he often wins men to religion who 
had never known the benefits of a 
church affiliation. Yes . . . long after the 
war is won, the work of the chaplain 
will be felt in‘homes all over the world. 
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talk of Indian Moslems interested, especial 
keenly interested, in Levantine Arabs is ju 
gibberish. q 
EMANUEL CELLER™ 
Tenth District, New York” 
Congress of the United States i 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


Representative Celler, who is active 
Zionist affairs, is entitled to his opinion and 
the British to theirs. Periscope was reportia 
an important British line of thought whigk 
had not been widely publicized. =| 
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Wounded Washington : 
I cut this picture out of my paper the 
other day because I was so impressed by the 


SS 


U. 8S. Navy from 
Associated Press 


Wounded Officer: 
Commander Miller 


Culver 


. Washington from 
Houdon’s Bust 


resemblance the wounded officer bears in this 
pose to the likenesses of George Washington. 


Hennrietra HENRY 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


Houdon’s bust of Washington is striking- 
ly like the photo of Comdr. Norman Miller 
of Winston-Salem, N.C. Commander Miller's § 
picture was taken as he returned from a mis- 
sion in the Pacific, still at the controls of his 
plane though one’ hand was wounded and 
blood was coagulating from a temple wound. 


Sati ee 


GI Marriage, 1917 Edition 

In the Aug. 28 Newsweex I read the com- 
ment by Lon Jones regarding Australian 
girls’ marriage to American GI’s. The ques- 
tion of whether a foreign-born girl should 
marry an American GI has been debated 
ever since our boys landed in Iceland. I can 
say from my own experience that marriage 
to a GI of the 1917-18 period can be very 
happy. I married one nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. 

I suppose no two people had less in com- 
mon than we did when we met. I was born 
a German, was Catholic, blond, small, and 
reared in the city. My husband was tall. 
dark, Protestant, and reared on a farm. 





There will be Hammond Organs again after victory, 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 
other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase 
of a Hammond Organ for your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or 
write to: Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18. 






About the only things we had in common 
were that we were both human, came from 
big families (ten children in each), and our 
families were poor. We did have one very 
vital thing in common. We loved each other. 
That love has endured these many years, 
and we have been through a lot together. 
We have also lost a son in this war. 


Eva Wrtcox 








Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request. 








Copyright 1944, Hammond Instrument Co. 





Denver, Colo. 





Storms that 


STORMS OF HAIL AND OF SAND...storms of rain and sleet, 
and fog. Temperatures of 60 degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit and 150 degrees above. Such combat conditions and 
low pressures of high altitudes can be produced in the 
weather chamber’ which you see here being used for 
testing Army Air Force equipment—equipment upon 
which the fighting effectiveness and the lives of men 
depend. 

Stainless steel—large-scale production of which was 
made possible by the development of low-carbon ferro- 
chromium by ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, a 
Unit of UCC—lines the interior of the weather chamber. 
For stainless steel has the necessary resistance to the tor- 
tures that beset this all-weather “test-tube” room for 
research in materiel. 

Tough, durable, rustproof, stainless steels are also 
used in surgical instruments, operating tables, and other 


SAVE Lives 


hospital equipment. And, because they are easy to keep 
clean and resist food acids, they aré widely used in equip- 
ment necessary to the preparation, processing, and serv- 
ing of foods. “After-the-war abundance” will make it 
possible for all of us in thousands of places in industry 
and the home to enjoy the luxury as well as the utility 
of stainless steels. : 

Units of UCC do not make steel of any kind, but they 
do make available to steelmakers many alloys which 
give new properties to and improve the quality of steel. 
The basic research of these Units means new, useful 
metallurgical information — and better metals for the 


needs of men. 
Vv Vv 


Executives, architects, designers, teachers, and other professional 
men are invited to send for the booklet F-9 “Stainless Steels and 
their Uses.” There is no obligation. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS 

Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 

United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 
The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 


The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Carbon Chemicals Corporation 











Cannon on a rampage... at 30 miles an hour! 


Here’s a.picture of something that the enemy 
doesn’t like! It’s a 75-millimeter cannon—roaring 
along at thirty miles an hour—maneuvering for 
position from which to pour its high-explosive 
shells on a moving target. 


Utilizing a Cadillac-built tank chassis—which is 
powered by two Cadillac V-type engines with 
Hydra-Matic transmissions—this M-8 Howitzer 
gives to demolition artillery a degree of mobility 
it has never known. before. For the M-8 is not 
only fast—it is highly maneuverable as well. 


This is but one of the weapons Cadillac has 
built for the Allied arsenal. Cadillac also helped 
to design the M-5 light tank—and produced it in 
quantity. And, for more than five years, Cadillac 
has built, in great volume, many precision parts 
for the Allison engine. 


“Victory is our business” here at Cadillac. In 
1939 we began working in co-operation with Army 
Engineers on our first wartime assignment. And 
since that time we have labored night and day to 
help give the world’s finest fighting men the world’s 
finest armament. 


Every Sunday Afternoon ... GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


Wiley 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION ~~ 


» GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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business and the factors influencing its 
future. 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1944 Newsweek VOL. XXIV NO. 13 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 
THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


Ralph Robey’s background is am- 
ple evidence of his authority and his abil- 
ity to analyze economic trends. He is an 
outstanding economist turned journalist. 
He holds a doctorate from Columbia Uni- _ 
versity and the post of Assistant Professor 
of Banking at the same institution. He has 
authored or co-authored five books on 
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columnist for The Washington Post, and 
Financial Editor of The New York Eve- 
ning Post. He enjoys the confidence of , | 
many business leaders and financiers. 


Seven years ago Ralph Robey 
came to NEWSWEEK as Business News 












de Washington Tides John Ferris, Frances Fore, a re pa, Editor and the following year became one 
Ernest K. Lindley . . 42 Hirsh, Joachim Joesten, Paul E. Kline, Frank H. Mac of our signed-opinion columnists, estab- 
tv War Tides 








lishing Business Tides as a regular feature. 
Checking back over his columns it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Robey has done a remark- 
able job in more than one respect. Al- 
though it has never been his intent to 
compete with Periscope by dealing in © 
news forecast, he has of course frequent- . 
ly expressed his opinion of the ultimate 
economic results of many trends and po- 
litical events. An audit of his past columns 
discloses that he has established quite a 
record as a prophet, particularly when it 
is realized that they have bridged the 
tumultuous period from peace to the crises 
of war, to the problems of reconversion 
and reconstruction. He made predictions 
in 111 of his 300 columns. Thirteen re- 
main open. Of the remaining 98, he has 
proved correct 89 times—a record 90.8 
per cent accurate! 
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Missing in Action 











jum. 
Fast-moving and powerful, the 
mobile Tom is an ideal 
weapon to 
the West Wall and support in- 















Robey himself refuses to be much 
impressed with this audit, alleging that 
you are too often dealing with intangibles. 
But from any angle it indicates remark- 
able foresight, ranging from predicting 
the trend of the Federal Reserve index 
and the results of stock-market fluctuations, 
to estimating Federal tax revenues and the 
effects of new laws and regulations. 


For Your Information... 


such, and signed by a recognized author- 
ity that it may be interpreted in the light 
of his position and background. 


Obicctive news re- 
porting is beyond 
doubt the essence of 
good journalism. Yet 
NEwswEEk has long 





Newsweex prides itself upon its 


Nowhere has this concept more objective and thorough coverage of busi- 











recognized that objec- effectively demonstrated its value than in ness news—and the penetrating interpreta- 
tivity alone fails to sup- Business Tides, Ralph Robey’s weekly re- _ tions of this news in the signed opinions | 
ply complete news view of national economic trends. His ex- of Ralph Robey. 

aadneneniiina — that perienced eye views the entire business 


opinion must play a vital part in the ef- 
fective newsmagazine. But we _ believe 
that all opinion must be clearly labeled as 


community—manufacturing, distribution, 
retailing, finance, domestic and foreign 


trade. He reports on the current state of 
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les the telephone rush. Every night thousands 
of service men and women dash to the nearest 
telephones to talk with families and friends at 
home. Most of the Long Distance calls from 
camps and naval stations are crowded into a 
few short hours. 


Many circuits are likely to be crowded at that 
time and it helps a lot when you “give 7 to 10 
to the service men.” : 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's : 





Capital Straws 


a to reports, OPA Administra- 
tor Bowles doesn’t want the demobiliza- 
tion post; he feels he has a tough and 


important job in handling the price tran- 


sition from war to peace and wants to see 
it through . . . Some influential senators 
are opposed to executing Hitler for his 
war crimes; they believe he should be iso- 
lated as was Napoleon and constantly 
held up to the world as a symbol of the 
ostracized war maker . . . General George, 
‘chief of the Air Transport Command, has 
been instructed to keep the ATC flying 
after V-E Day to maintain the U.S. flag 
over its routes until American companies 
are prepared to take over . . . The tech- 
ical mission F.D.R. sent to Brazil is rec- 
ommending that freight be carried in 
glider trains to help unravel that coun- 
try’s transportation snarl. 


OWI Storm 


It’s not being talked about, but the 
OWI still has difficulty carrying out the 
Presidential directive that government 
officials submit all public statements to 
it. for scrutiny and approval. The latest 
and most trying incident involved an 
article written by Chester Bowles, OPA 
Administrator, for The Saturday Evening 
Post and scheduled for publication next 
month. The OWI sent the manuscript to 
nine other government agencies for ap- 
proval. In the course of this extensive 
scrutiny, someone picked up several ex- 
clusive items from the contents and re- 
layed them to a local Washington news- 
paper columnist who printed them. Now 
the OPA threatens not to submit any 
more material to the OWI for clearance. 


World Aviation Preview 


Watch the forthcoming negotiations 
over U.S. aviation landing and transit 
i in Spain for a hint of the problems 
which in the future may arise in other in- 
ternational air agreements. Technical ex- 
perts who recéntly went to Madrid to ar- 
range details of projected U.S. landing 
rights have given their recommendations 
to the CAB and further talks between the 
two countries should begin soon. In the 
past, instead of governmental negotia- 
tions on a bilateral basis for peacetime 
operation, most agreements involving 


U.S. companies were handled directly 
between the airline concerned and the 
foreign power. Incidentally, the battle 
between Pan American Airways and the 
seventeen domestic air carriers over post- 
war policy is becoming more and more 
bitter. 


Army-Navy Lines 

Watch for a major shake-up in Navy 
public relations in the Pacific theater. . . 
In return for general good treatment, 
many GI’s are helping French farmers 
thresh wheat, cut hay, and do various 
other farm chores; the work brings out 
bottles of rare cognac and champagne... 
The Red Cross is perturbed because 
charges imposed on GI’s in France for 
coffee and doughnuts is creating ill will 
among enlisted men; the latter don’t real- 
ize it’s done on order of the military au- 
thorities. 


Pacific Colonies 


Expect an _ international agreement 
greatly reducing the authority, of empire 
governments over their Far Eastern colo- 
nies. The Chinese attempted to have the 
question of the treatment of colonial peo- 
ples put on the agenda of the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference but failed. However, 
President Roosevelt carefully informed 
himself on the problem before leaving for 
Quebec, particularly in regard to French 
Indo-China. He had been much con- 
cerned about French compliance with 
Japanese demands in that area in 1940- 
41, which paved the way for aggression 
against the U. S. He has since consistently 
opposed any plan to return Indo-China to 
the unlimited sovereignty of France. The 
British, however, made it clear they would 
not countenance singling out France for 
restricting sovereignty in the Pacific. As a 
compromise, a concrete plan for progres- 
sive liberation of the colonial areas is like- 
ly to evolve. The charter would also 
acknowledge the responsibility of outside 
powers-in the security of colonies, necessi- 
tating maintenance and establishment of 


_ naval and military bases by them. 


Argentine Civilian Reaction 

While. it’s generally considered that 
Argentines are politically apathetic, there 
are increasing indications that many are 


not too well pleased with their present 


totalitarian government. This attitude is 
clearly illustrated in the latest State De- 
partment report from Buenos Aires on 
movie audiences’ reaction to a newsreel 
of the annual cattle show. The patrons 
at the initial showing applauded when 


the bulls came on, but stopped short 
when the next sequence showed Vice 
President Perén, the most popular figure 
in the colonels’ clique. When the bulls 
reappeared, the audience burst into ap- 
plause again. The idea quickly spread 
about the city and, as the newsreel moved 
through the theater chain, other audi- 
ences reacted in the same manner. 


National Notes 


The Office of Censorship will cut ‘its 
11,000-man staff in half after Germany’s 
surrender . . . The Maritime Commission 
is currently considering Admiral Land’s 
recommendation that U. S. merchant ton- 
nage be slashed 50% after the war... . 
Despite a year of spade-work in the reve- 
nue field, the House Ways and Means 
Committee doesn’t plan to write a new 
Federal tax bill until spring . . . The 
WMC is calling for nationwide extension 
of shopping and professional services to 
prevent unnecessary absenteeism among 
women war workers. 





Trends Abroad 


The $14,000,000,000 which Germany 
owes the occupied countries for ! 


the reparations question; if it receives 
payment priority, general collections for 
war damages will be more difficult .. . 
Britain plans to strengthen her postwar 
diplomatic representation in the Moslem 
world through a newly created Middle — 
East Center for Arab Studies in Jerusa- | 
lem; diplomatic and consular agents are 
being trained there . . . Hungarian Re- | 
gent Horthy has been offered a battalion | 
of SS troops ostensibly for his “personal — 
protection,” but the real reason is to pre- | 
vent him from repeating King Michael's | 
performance in Rumania... The British | 
have won a United Nations’ decision to | 
make UNRRA’s Far Eastern headquar- | 
ters in Australia; the Chinese wanted it | 
in their territory. 


Iberia and the Far East 


Don’t be surprised if the Spanish and | 
Portuguese governments are less neutral 
in the Far Eastern war than they have | 
been in Europe. It’s not improbable that | 
the Spanish Government will issue a dec- | 
laration of sympathy with the war aims 
of the Allies in the Pacific while, at the | 
same time, Portugal declares war on Ja- 
pan. This will be purely in self-interest. | 
Portugal would like some ‘assurance that | 
Jap-occupied Timor will be returned to 
her. Spain has her traditional interest in | 
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the Philippines and though José P. Lau- 
rel, Jap puppet head of the islands, was 
congratulated by Foreign Minister Jor- 
dana when he was named, he has since 
been active in eliminating Spanish eco- 
nomic and cultural interests there. Spain’s 
anti-Jap declaration also may prove em- 
barrassing to present Spanish Foreign 
Minister Lequerica who, when Spanish 
Ambassador to Vichy, celebrated the fall 
of Manila in 1942 with a lavish banquet 
for his Japanese colleague. 


Plans for Austria 


Though no public announcement is 
due for some time, the Allies have a gen- 
eral agreement on the treatment to be 
accorded Austria after Germany’s fall. 
The basic armistice conditions will make 
no distinction ; between the Reich and 


_ Austria, but the latter, within its 1937 


territorial limits, will be occupied and 
governed by an Allied administration 
-separate from that imposed on Germany. 

er some bickering among Moscow, 


‘London, and Washington, it has now 


been decided that occupation and ad- 
ministration of Austria will be conducted 
by the three major powers. Moreover, in 
line with Allied Moscow pledges of Aus- 
trian independence, Austria is due to 
have its own government long before 
Germany. It’s to be non-political and 
composed of non-Nazis familiar with the 
operation of government departments. 


Canadian Notes | 
Eastern Canadian manufacturers have 


again refused to employ interned Japa- . 


nese, and their expulsion from the coun- 
try after the war is now considered more 
certain than ever . . . Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Ltd., whose Empress of Brit- 
ain and other ships were sunk by enemy 
action, is working on plans for an entire- 
ly new fleet of postwar ocean liners . . . 
Montreal newspaper advertisers set up 
“Welcome Churchill-Roosevelt- Stalin” 
display ads and had to change them at 
the last minute when the Russian leader 
failed to appear for the Quebec confer- 
ence . . . Saskatchewan’s new CCF gov- 
ernment will instruct returning war vet- 
erans in cooperative management as part 
of its expansion plan for the cooperative 
movement. 


West Indian Federation 


Countering talk of U.S. retention of 
rights and bases in the British West In- 
dies, some British statesmen have sug- 
gested that London should unite them in 
a West Indian Federation in order to 
make up for past neglect. It’s argued 
that better communications among the 
islands and an integration of their econ- 
omy would improve a situation long rec- 
ogni as difficult. However, the r 
tion in the Indies has not been entirely 
favorable. Jamaica, with half the islands’ 
2,500,000 population, favors it but Trini- 
dad, the wealthiest, fears it will have to 
bear too much of the burden. British 





Guiana holds itself a part of South Amer- 
ica, not the Indies, while: Barbados has 
its own social and economic plan. 


Foreign Notes 


John Beasley, Australia’s Minister for 
Supply, is expected to succeed Sir Owen’ 
Dixon ‘as Minister to Washington .. . 
Egypt’s state-controlled telephone system 
plans an aggressive extension campaign 
which will multiply local usage and link 
Cairo with Teheran, Belgrade, Morocco, 
and Cape Town... South African housing 
plans call for the construction of 50,000 
homes annually for the next ten years. 





Ford Market Recapture 


Under the egis of Henry Ford II the 
Ford Motor Co. is laying comprehensive 
plans to recapture the sales leadership it 
lost to Chevrolet during the prewar deéc- 
ade. The new promotion program will re- 
verse Ford’s previous practice of building 
a car and then letting the sales depart- 
ment try to sell it. Now sales. and manu- 
facturing will coordinate their efforts to 
produce a more marketable product. 
Dealers, too, will have a definite voice in 
formation of sales policies through peri- 
odic factory-dealer discussions. Ford is 
promising its dealers increased profit mar- 


gins on parts, no reduction in discounts, | 


and no wholesale expansion of retail out- 
lets until the range of company products 
is increased—to include a heavier truck 
as well as the planned low-priced car 
(NEWSWEEK, July 81). 


Liberalized Lending. 


Some seasoned bankers are quietly 
campaigning for more liberal postwar 
lending policies. They see better earning 
years ahead, with bank incomes from gov- 
ernment securities alone equal to those 
from all prewar sources combined—am- 
ple to sustain substantial casualties. Hence 


the bankers advocate a more liberal at-_ ... 


titude, arguing that a tight loan policy 
and heavy dividend payments might stim- 
ulate hostile Congressional action. They 
are also firm in their opposition to cur- 
rent proposals that the government guar- 
antee reconversion loans. Sooner or later, 
they counsel, Congress is going to de- 
cide that if the government assumes the 
banking system’s risks it might as well 
have the profits. 


Postwar Motors 

Don’t be surprised to see Fisher bodies 
on postwar Ford cars, but the trade-mark 
won't read “Body by Fisher” because 
General Motors controls that phrase; 


also, discount rumors that the Fisher’ 


Brothers, having pulled out of GM, are 
currently planning to buy into Ford... 
Keen postwar competition among parts 
suppliers due to overcapacity is expected 
to prove a boon to automobile manufac- 
turers who buy most car components and: 
parts from outside sources . . . General 
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Motors “will make anything the public 
wants” but won't produce a jeep-type 
car or complete airplanes, although it 
may make plane engines and parts. 


Sales Tax Revenue 


British wartime sales-tax yields osten- 
sibly tend to sustain contentions of U. S. 
opponents of the system, who insist it’s 
not the gold mine some believe. Figures 
now available show it has actually ac- 
counted for only about 5% of Britain’s 
wartime revenues. But sales-tax propo- 
nents point out that Britain provided for 
its war requirements by a drastic cut in 
domestic consumption; the U.S. on the 
other hand, contrary to general wartime 
rules, has continued the civilian economy 
at a high rate. This, of course, offers a 
much broader tax base than the restricted 
supplies the British can buy. 


Business Footnotes 

Points originally incorporated in Win- 
throp Aldrich’s Chicago- speech, but 
omitted on advice of less orthodox finan- 
ciers, involved the convertibility of cur- 
rency into gold and the immediate bal- 
ancing of the budget . . . Several coun- 
tries, impressed with U.S. _ transport 
planes, are planning to place postwar or- 
ders; Russia, however, wants to build 
them itself under U.S. license . . . Bro- 
kers boast that Wall Street has no “recon- 
version” problem; except for the railroad 
shares (average approximately 89 against 
26 in August 1989) there’s no war al 
» be liquidated as was the case after the 
ast war. 





Press Notes 


With many war correspondents now 
moving with the frent-line troops. their 
expense accounts, which were once the 
bane of home-office accountants, have 
slimmed down; food and transportation 
bills sometimes run as low as $2 a day 
The AP has called off a scheduled 
pre-election analysis of the Democratic 
and Republican platforms; the subject 
proved too controversial for an impartial 
news service . . . The New York Times 
has renamed Otto Tolischus as head of 
its Berlin bureau; a Pulitzer Prize winner, 
= was thrown out of Germany by the 


Radio Lines 

Agency officials foresee daytime radio 
as an important postwar advertising factor 
with manufacturers competing to intro- 
duce new products to women listeners; 
as a result, they predict an . appreci- 
able rise in daytime broadcasting stand- 
ards and a resultant departure from soap 
opera as it now exists . . . Leading the 
trend is General Foods, which will spon- 
sor a humorous mystery serial entitled 
Two on a Clue, over CBS beginning Oct. 
2... Several of the larger insurance com- 

ies are currently. 


panies around for 
network time to sponsor high cost shows. . 





(| overnment, labor and industry 


share the responsibility for jobs 





- HERE’S too much loose talk about “industry’s responsibility 

for postwar jobs. Government and labor share the responsibility 
equally with industry, and there are not going to be jobs if any 
one of the three shirks or fails. 


‘Industry has to have an investment of $8000 in factory, machinery 
and training to provide one average job and has to keep on re-invest- 
ing if the job is to continue. Industry can make the $8000; it is gov- — 
ernment’s responsibility to provide tax laws that let industry keep ~ 
enough of it—not to make fortunes but to provide the jobs. 


‘ Labor’s responsibility is to encourage workmen to produce effi- 
ciently which is the only way a workman can be more valuable and 
at the same time reduce the cost of what he produces. The lower the 
cost of what you make, the more people there are who can buy it and 
the greater your value; the more who buy it, the better and more 
secure your job and pay. 










Industry’s responsibility is to earn the money which must be re- 
invested in modern tools which let a man earn more, at lower produc: 
tion cost with less fatigue. 


- Industry has invested and will continue to invest mil< 
“gt lions ‘of its own money to fulfill its responsibility for 
~ WARNER _ jobs. The next step is up to its two partners. 

& 


SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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The P €TISCOPE | the War Effort 





Allied justice to defeated Germany will wear a mail glove. 
United Nations’ plans for ruling the Reich, severe and unrelent- 
ing, are the best evidence of the deep conviction among topmost 
policymakers that the sword must work with the plowshare to 
uproot the Prussian war seeds from Germany. 


This rock-ribbed policy is based on the premise that the Ger- 
man people started the war. They supported it. Every precau- 
tion must be taken to keep them from nurturing another. These 
steps, however, would be purely disciplinary with specific pun- 
ishment reserved for top Nazis and individual perpetrators of 
war crimes. 


Thus, the Allies will search for no German Badoglio to head up 
a new German government. There probably aren’t enough pro- 
Allied Gérmans to support one, if he could be found. So-called 
“free-German” movements will be disregarded. Easy Rumanian 
peace terms will be no criterion for Hitler’s subjects. 


Allied soldiers on the street corners, Allied judges in the courts, 
Allied authorities laying down the taxes and laws for the banks, 
for industry, for the worker and the farmer: That will be the life 
of the German. German law will be scrapped; Allied courts will 
use a code of their own. Fraternizing between U. S. troops and 
German civilians will be forbidden. 


Most of this machinery already is in working order. Once start- 
ed, it will run until the United Nations are satisfied that the 
German people are capable of governing without endangering 
peace. 


Still to be settled is the fate of German industry. Generally, the 
Allies are agreed that there shall be no munitions industry. But 
deciding which types of steel, which metals, which chemical 
plants are part of a munitions industry is a difficult and technical 
problem. 


Pre-election political tides begin to move swiftly. Politicians in 
both parties watch them with puzzled apprehension. Their di- 
rection and strength will become more apparent in the next few 
weeks as President Roosevelt oars into midstream. Democrats 
say Dewey has failed to ring the bell on his Western swing. 
Republicans disagree. 


Underneath all discussion is the widespread view that ’44’s out- 
come is the most baffling to predict in years. Again and again 
these factors come up: The soldier vote, the CIO-PAC, the end 
of the war, the public’s political indifference. They could throw 
off beam the best polls, the best politician’s judgment. 


The road to Asiatic victory may end in the mountains of Man- 
churia, not at Tokyo. This thought is high in the minds of strate- 
gists now drumming the Pacific offensive to a crescendo. It is 
behind much of the talk of long battles against Japan. It fore- 
—" more land fighting after the Navy’s great strides reach 
China. 


Manchuria .is the stronghold of the expansionist Kwantung 
army. Its forces, now scattered through China, probably will 
be reconcentrated there as a guard against Russia when Ger- 
many falls. The country is.rich in resources—agricultural, min- 


eral, industrial, and human. Its mountains, bitter cold in winter, 


_ are easily defended. 


Should bombs burn the Jap homeland to a cinder, the Emperor 
and his followers could put up a long, tough struggle in this area 
unless Russia enters the conflict. The value of Russian aid is 


‘questioned, however, by some who think that Vladivostok bases 


would be hard to defend and that the Trans-Siberian Railway 
couldn’t supply a large-scale war. ce Ss 


Despite international window dressing, the Pacific fighting will . 


be principally a U.S. show. The British Fleet, for example, is 
os geared to wide-ranging operations necessary in the Pacific 
offensive. 


Web demobilization experts are holding onto a few big sticks 
in case ‘industry’s surge to, civilian output becomes rough and 
tumble. They fear, for example, that some firms may try to 
freeze competitors out of sources of materials or supplies; such 
“hogging” could bring a return of some government controls. 


When military contracts are chopped off and there’s a choice 
between plants, the cutback will come first to the one which can 
make an entire item badly needed by civilians, or to the one 
which makes an important part-for a civilian article. 


Hiring and firing as usual will be back in vague when Germany 
falls. There will be exceptions, but broadly speaking, war-con- 
tract cutbacks, making from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 jobless, will 
funnel workers to most shortage spots, at the same time reliev- 
ing pressure on employers to offer high “inducement” wages. 


Employers may hire whom they please and at wages free of 
government ceilings. The 40-hour week will return. But the law 
and union contracts must be observed; extensive wage-cutting 
would bring a WLB floor under wages; war plants will retain 
the 48-hour week to provide an overtime incentive for workers. 


War contracts lumped on the. West Coast may prolong the 
manpower shortage there. They are to be thinned out grad- 
ually, however. 


The principle of compulsory military training for America’s 
postwar youth has achieved a running start in Congress. Bipar- 
tisan sentiment, muffled at present, will become more vocal in 
November. It holds with General Marshall that effective mili- 
tary strength can best be maintained in peacetime through a 
trained civilian reserve, not a large professional army* 


Advocates, however, have spotted some sure bumps in the path. 
Public opinion is divided. Some educational le oppose it, 
or want it dovetailed with college courses to prevent a break 
between high school and higher training. Some religious groups 
are against it, . 


An unknown factor may well decide the issue: The state of the 
peace after the fighting—be it secure or troubled. 


Wes expects only a gradual relaxation of paper limitations in 


the period following the German collapse. It means er 
and: magazines grow fatter and slicker slowly. 

guessers think this supply trerid would follow a November vic- 
tory over Germany: First 1945 quarter, sligh 


quarter, greater rélaxation; third quarter, back to prewar normal. 


rmed — 


wm 


tly easier; second -. 











Tuy come tigate — binge! and 
better — these days. ~ 

You take that young giant who 
lives at our house, the one who 
calls me “Dad”. 

A few years ago he was a curly- 
topped sprout, holding my hand 
tight when we crossed the street 
the day he started to school. 

And look at him now! It’s hard 
to believe the change a few years 
can make. Big hands, big feet, 
shoulders broader than mine, taller 
than I by two inches. He walks like 
a man, he talks like a man — ex- 
cept sometimes, when he suddenly 
becomes a young colt, or by a 
quick, shy question. reveals the little 
boy chat still lurks in the big frame. 

He is only 16, yet he'll be a man 


soon enough. His will be the gen- | 


eration to rebuild this world when 


The young giant who calls me “Dad - 


the shouting and tumult of war 
have stopped, when the mists of 
confusion and conflict have rolled 
away. 

I don’t know what that world 
will be like. But I do know that its 
greatest need will be men — and 
women — equipped with courage 


and skill and vision. And I know 


that the-best I can give that boy of 
mine today and tomorrow, by way 
of building a sound body, a steady 
hand and a trained mind, will be 
none too good. The road ahead lies 
upward, but it won't be all roses. 

That’s one reason I'm banking 
on /ife insurance — it’s the safest 


~ way I know to make sure youth 


gets off to the right start. 


Another way to get off 
to the right start— 


is to remember the significant dif- 





ference between life insurancecom- 
panies, and do these two things: 
(1) see a Northwestern Mutual 
agent and let him tell you what 
that difference means to you, and 
(2) talk with any of our policy- 
holders.. They can tell you, better 
than anybody else, why no life 
insurance company excels North- 
western Mutual in that happiest 
of all business relationships—old 
customers coming back for more. 


—=a 


LAMP RESEARCH 
1S “MOVING THE SUN” 


Did you ever wish you could work 
in a place like this—out in the cool 
sunshine of a June morning ? 


This is what General Electric lamp 
research is planning for you right 
now! Only, instead of moving you 
outdoors, they'll “move the sun in- 
doors.” Light that doesn’t just com- 
pete with darkness, but actually com- 
pares with sunlight! Soon you'll 
enjoy such things as: 

@ Softer, more abundant light for 

_ @asy seeing. 

@ Ultraviolet for essential Vitamin D. 
@ Ultraviolet that kills germs. 


@ Soothing, penetrating heat. 


G-E MAZDA 


These are some of the things that G-E 
lamp research has for you after the 
war. They’re way past the theory 
and blueprint stage. You’ll have 


them as surely as you'll have oranges” 


and chocolate bars. What’s more, 
they'll be practical and easily con- 
trolled, and within the price reach 
of most homes and businesses. 


The research that started with Edi- 
son’s first lamp is still working to 
make new and better lamps which 
will give more and more light at less 
cost. Remember this when you buy 
lamps now and after the war. 

Look for the G-E Monogram 

on every lamp. 


LAM PS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The All-Girl Orchestra,” Sun. 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. BUY WAR BONDE 


ss 


“TO MAKE G-E LAMPS 
STAY BRIGHTER LONGER” 
The Constant Aim of G-E Lamp Research 


Photograph taken at the New York Zoological Park. 
Office furniture and accessories by W.-7 J. Sloane. 
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Mystic Rhine Becomes Setting 
— for Third Reich Death Throes 


Airborne Army Threatens 
to Outflank Both West Wall and 
River of Germanic Legend 


This was the last act of Gétterdim- 
merung, the twilight of the gods for all 
the heroes and myths of Adolf Hitler’s 
Third Reich. Along the Rhine, the Ger- 
man Rhine, the distant mutter of Allied 
guns sounded like the first ominous rum- 
ble of the kettle-drums for Siegfried’s 
funeral march. It was fitting that the final 
battle agonies of a nation nurtured on the 
mystic tenets of Wagnerian Germanism 
should take place on the river which was 
the setting for such fateful Teutonic 
music. 

For it was the Rhine, not the West 
Wall, that by this week loomed as the 
last desperate Nazi defense line. It was 
already outflanked by the greatest air- 
borne operation in the annals of military 
history. The end was approaching; the 
myths that had entranced the German 
people for eleven years were vanishing 
in the Rhenish mists. A grim future beck- 
oned as a supremely confident Allied 


headquarters announced the formation of 
a military government for occupied 
Germany. 


The Surprise: At noon last Sunday 
Eastern Holland near the German border 
was still smoking. The guns of German 
flak towers and fortifications on the -iver 
banks and the rolling hills were broken 
and useless. The Nazis were collecting 
their dead for burial: many of the living 
were still shaking. For fifteen hours they 
had undergone a terrible bombardment 
from 2,000 Allied planes. 

Now the Germans heard the thunder- 
ing of another air fleet, far away. Bracing 
themselves for yet another plastering, 
they waited fearfully. Then, at 1 o'clock, 
while the planes were overhead above the 
low clouds in the slate-gray ‘sky, it hap- 
pened. : 

Parachutes blossomed by the thou- 
sands. American, British, Polish, and 
Dutch paratroopers and their equipment 
fell through the clouds. Hundreds of 
gliders swished downward, some landing 
safely, others hitting the fields with rend- 
ing crashes. Noses swung open to dis- 
gorge men and equipment—105-milli- 








ite. 





GIs of the First Army march into Germany on an open road as a tank grinds through a breach in the West Wall 


‘ 


ACREN 


meter howitzers, small, deadly “Locust” 

tanks, and 37-millimeter antitank guns. 

The troops fanned out in the fields. The 

greatest airborne operation ever attempt- 

ed was under way. Heavily escorted by 

fighters, a vast skytrain of more than 

3,000 planes of all types was bringing a- 
new front to Germany. 

The Germans identified the chief land- 
ing areas as Nijmegen, on the south bank 
of the Rhine 8 miles from Germany; Arn- 
heim, north of the Rhine; and Eindhoven 


* to the south and in the path of the ad- 


vancing British ground armies. Other 
formations may have landed all along 
the Rhine Delta. But in their main move 
the airborne troops threw a bridgehead 
across the Rhine at Nijmegen and linked 
up with the Allied armies moving for- 
ward from Belgium. 


The Flanks: The dramatic landings 
climaxed a bitter week of defeat for the 
Nazis. The big battle for Germany had 
already been joined from Holland to the 
border of Switzerland. Seven Allied 
armies were fighting toward and inside 
the Reich. 

The First Canadian Army pushed for-- 
ward on the far left, mopping up Germans 
in Northern Belgium. On its right the 
British Second Army, fighting in-vicious 
hand-to-hand combat, threw bridgeheads 
across the Belgian and Dutch canals.. 

To the south, Lt. Gen. Alexander M. 
Patch’s Franco-American Seventh Army 
joined up with Lt. Gen. George S. Patton 
Jr.'s Third Army west of Dijon. Gen. 
Dwight D. rschiower. creating the Sixth 


Army Group of French and American 











Army Radio Telephotos from Acme 
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units and placing it under Lt. Gen. Jacob 
L. Devers, former Deputy Allied Com- 
mander of the Mediterranean, assumed 
over-all control of the new group. The 
phenomenal progress of Patch’s Seventh 
had brought it up to the Belfort Gap, the 
historic gateway to Germany and France. 

At the same time, the Allies announced 


¢ 


the arrival in France of a new army, the 
American Ninth, under Lt. Gen. William 
H. Simpson. In its first identified action, 
the Ninth captured 20,000 Germans, most 
of the troops stationed between the Pyr- 


enees and the Loire River. They surren-" 


dered of their own free will. : 
On the Moselle River front to the 


Newsweek—Scott 


MARCH ON THE RHINE 


RHINE RIVER 


NEWSWEEK 


Seventh’s left, the Third Army battered 
against some of the strongest: opposi- 
tion the Germans put up along their 
entire battle line. Perched on the steep, 
wooded east bank, the Germans pounded 
the American bridges. They broke some of 
Patton’s bridgeheads by night infiltration 
and by direct assaults with tanks. In des- 
perate fighting, the Americans pushed 
back across and finally established 
themselves. Nancy, the pleasant historic 
capital of Lorraine, fell to the GI’s. 
But the Germans, stiffened by officer 
candidates, fought with fanatical fury 
to hold Metz. 


The Center: Yet the big land push into 
the Reich itself came on the front of the 
American First Army from Luxembourg 
to Holland. 

The tired, dirty First Army GI's, shiv- 
ering in the cold winds, began attacking 
the West Wall on Sept. 11—just fourteen 
weeks after the D-Day landings. Their 
first penetration came north of Trier, their 
second near Aachen, and the third near 
Priim. Others followed. 

Then, as the attack spread along 100 
miles, the spearhead which came from 
south of Aachen broke completely through 
the West Wall. Ahead of it lay Cologne 
and the Rhine, barely 25 miles to the 
east. In a desperate attempt to seal off 
the break-through, the Germans threw 
in fresh, well-organized troops. The foot 
soldiers, holding solidly in their foxholes, 
stood their ground. 


The West Wall: The Nazis’ much- 
vaunted fortification system had proved 
to be Germany’s Maginot Line. For years 
they had labored to bolster its mythical 
impregnability. In fact, it was not a wall 
at all, as was the despised French line. 
Instead, it was a defensive area in depth, 
studded: with tank traps, minefields, 
barbed-wire barricades, camouflaged pill- 
boxes, bunkers, and forts which cleverly 
utilized strong natural positions. Admit- 
ting that penetrations could be made, 
the Germans held that attackers would 
wear themselves down and become push- 
overs for the annihilating counterattacks 
which the Wehrmacht had deve to 
a fine art. But the West Wall had weak 
spots, both in fortifications and men. 
And it was there that the Americans 
struck. From inside Germany Al New- 
man, NEWSWEEK war COIr ent, 
wirelessed this description of the defenses 
near Aachen: _ 


“North of Aachen it consists of a single 
wall, but south and southeast of the city 
it splits into two lines about 10 kilo- 
meters apart. The terrain looks like a 
golf course, gently rolling, smooth, and 
relatively unwooded. It begins with a 
wide, shallow antitank trap recently and 


-hastily dug. Fifty feet beyond are five 


rows of closely spaced antitank ob- 
stacles about 4 feet high. These so-called 
Dragon’s Teeth are made of green con- 
crete molded around rails. They stretch 
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as far as I can see. From 200 to 500 
yards behind them lies the first line of 
pillboxes. Almost flush with the ground, 
surmounted with earth, grass, and small 
trees, these pillboxes bristle with machine 
guns instead of artillery. Their fields of 
fire interlock. The concrete is sometimes 
10 feet thick and reinforced with 8 
inches of steel. 

“About 300 yards farther back is an- 
other loose, staggered line of pillboxes 
and beyond that a sparser line. There are 
no mines or barbed-wire barriers between 
them because the whole thing was obvi- 
ously planned with the idea that tanks 
and artillery would maneuver among the 
fixed strongpoints.” 

Once the West Wall was breached, 
German propagandists hastened to ex- 
plain it away. Claiming it was outmoded 
and that the day of steel and concrete type 
ot fortification system was over, the Nazis 
announced that “hundreds of thousands” 
of workmen were building earthen field 
works which would seal off the penetra- 
tions. 


The Men: The area through which the 
First Army broke was defended by pitiful 
scrapings of the Wehrmacht. Some of the 
pillboxes were unmanned; in others only 
one of the two machine guns was operat- 
ing. There were Germans in the fight who 
kad missing eyes; others with unhealed 
wounds had been brought from hospitals. 
One group of several hundred who sur- 
rendered when deserted by their officers 
were deaf. 

Newman wrote: “This time it was the 
Germans who were too little and too late. 
At the time of the assault the defenses 
were manned by a ragtag, bobtail group 
of grandfathers and grandsons. The out- 
fits which were captured ran the gamut 
from replacement battalions to Luftwaffe 
ground forces with poor organization and 
poorer liaison. Some prisoners had been 
in the army only a few weeks and many 
had been rushed into the line from desk 
jobs. Most of them were unfamiliar with 
the fortifications.” 


The Method: The Americans hit the 
West Wall with pulverizing power. Over- 
head Allied planes dropped tons of bombs 
on the fortifications. To answer field ar- 
tillery and tanks, the Americans brought 
up their own tanks and self-propelled 
guns, including the M-12 with its 155- 
millimeter Long Tom rifle. The mobile 
guns, hidden in thickets and woods, 
ripped loose at point-blank range, moving 
when there was danger that they had 
been spotted. Under cover of this terrific 
fire, the assault forces ran forward in 
awkward crouches, supported by flail 
tanks and tankdozers. 

The first obstacles were the Dragon’s 
Teeth. Artillery shells tore some of them 
up; engineers took out others with 150- 
pound charges of explosives. Meanwhile, 
advance tanks battered pillboxes. Some 
of these bounced the shells off. Demoli- 


_, tion squads took care of them by thrust- 











ing poles tipped with dynamite through 

e gun embrasures. Engineers splattered 
others with flame throwers. 

Maj. Sherwood Adams of Springfield, 
Mass., an officer in an armored outfit 
which broke through, didn’t think the 
job was hard. He told Newman: 

“We put artillery fire on a row of 
Dragon’s Teeth. There were at least 
twelve self-propelled antitank guns be- 
hind this point and another dozen 120- 
millimeter mortars. So our tanks fired on 
the pillboxes to keep them happy and 
our artillery fired its counterbattery on 
the antitank guns and mortars, while the 


U. S. Army Signal Corps Radiophoto from Associated Press 
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pected to hold the West Wall at least un- 
til they could bring up mobile reserves 
behind it. In some sectors, notably that 
of the American Third Army, they fought 
extremely well. But something went 
wrong around Aachen and it wasn’t en- 
tirely a matter of outmoded fortifications. 
There was a strong probability that the 
comparative weakness of the defense was 
due to the fact that the Nazis had counted 
on the 25,000 troops trapped by the 
Americans at Mons to man the West Wall 
at Aachen. 

As a result of the American break- 
through, there were signs that the Ger- 


An American halftrack sways over the Meuse River at Liége 


engineer company under Capt. Ralph 
Replogle of Portland, Ore., went forward 
under heavy enemy fire to place 150- 
pound explosive charges in the Dragon’s 
Teeth and extract them. They deserve a 
world of credit. 

“Credit must also go to a 155-battery 
which brought Long Toms up far for- 
ward for direct fire on the pillboxes. I 
saw 26 Germans in one pillbox surrender 
after two shots. Nobody was killed but 
they were all mighty convinced. The 
tanks went through the gap in the Drag- 
on’s Teeth and the infantry flanked them 
on both sides. One tank fired nineteen 
shots directly. at one pillbox. Then one 
shot hit the aperture and the fort surren- 
dered. Up forward a way they had a 
block of 8-inch beams barring the road. 
If the Germans had thought of anything 
else they would have had it here. Our 
losses in breaking Hitler’s impregnable 
outer West Wall: four tanks in the ap- 
proach and seven after we were in.” 


Significance-—~— 
The American break-through on the 
West Wall brought about the final crisis 


for German strategy. Despite all their dis- 
claimers the Nazis apparently had ex- 


mans intended—after considerable fight- 
ing—to retire behind the Rhine and give 
up the territory between the Rhine and 
frontier (see map). In many ways the 
Rhine constitutes far more of a barrier 
than the West Wall. Near Mainz the 
river is about half a mile wide and it 
runs through a mountain-lined valley. As — 
it flows north, the hills fall away but the 
stream remains wide and deep—490 yards 
across below. Diisseldorf. 

The Germans may count on regroup- 
ing and bringing up their reserves behind 
the Rhine to an extent they were not 
able to achieve behind the West Wall. | 
That is where the airborne attack on 
Holland fits in. One of the primary ob- 
jectives of the attack was to take a 
bridgehead across the Rhine, where the, 
river curves into Holland. The landings 
of skyborne troops in the neighborhood 
of Nijmegen and Arnheim apparently ac- © 
complished this aim. The road is there- 
by opened for a giant thrust by the Ak — 
lied armies through that portion of Hol- © 
land beyond the defensive water lines | 
and into the Reich itself. The maneuver — 
should thus outflank both the West Wall, 
eng ends around Cleves, and the Rhine | 
itself. | 
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Tough Air Boss 


Brereton, Billy Mitchell Protégé, 
Now Chief of First Airborne Army 


Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton claims with 
pride that he can swear in more languages 
than any other senior American officer— 
Malayan, Hindustani, Japanese, and most 
European argots. His martinet discipline 
and lashing tongue do not make him pop- 
ular with his officers, but his men admire 
him for his personal fearlessness. A flier 
since the last war, a veteran of four the- 
aters in this war, “Cussing Brereton” is as 
tough as any man in his First Airborne 


This Sunday, from a plane, Brereton 
watched that army make its descent into 
the Netherlands. The airborne invasion 
was the peak of a career that began, curi- 
ously enough, in the United States Navy. 


Sailor Into Aviator: Not by choice but 
because he couldn’t make West Point, 17- 
year-old Lewis Brereton entered Annap- 
olis in 1907. After graduation and a 
shakedown cruise, he grabbed a chance 
at an Army commission, because “he got 
seasick.” He entered the artillery as a 
second lieutenant; a year later he was in 
the infant Army Air Corps. 

The last war was a training school for 
Brereton as well as for military aviation. 
He served with a French squadron near 
Verdun, commanded his own squadron, 
and got the Distinguished Service Cross 
for shooting down four German Fokkers. 
Most important of all, he served on the 
staff of the late Gen. Billy Mitchell and 
joined the circle of young officers to whom 
Mitchell’s doctrines of air power were 
gospel. Nine years later, he went throu 

e unhappiest moments of his Army life, 
when he served as associate counsel for 
Mitchell at his idol’s court-martial. 

After the war and the occupation of 

‘the Rhineland, Brereton, still with the 


temporary rank of lieutenant colonel, tock, 


up peacetime life as air attaché at the 
American Embassy in Paris. In two pleas- 
ant years, he picked up French—includin 
cuss words—and acquired a taste for “ 
wines and well-seasoned food. When he 
went home in 1922 he flipped back to a 
majority and obscurity. 

Like many another officer, Brereton 
made a tour of military schools and field 
commands in the years between the wars. 
He reared two children by his first wife 
and after a divorce was married again to 
a girl sixteen years his junior. 

Brereton commanded the Air Corps’ 
first group of attack bombers and worked 
with Billy Mitchell in the first tryouts of 
dive bombing. He plugged steadily for a 
bigger and better Air Corps, and for air 
and ground-force coordination when that 
doctrine was considered revolutionary. He 
drove his men hard and slowed his own 
rise by a peppery temper, a frank tongue, 
and an obvious lack of interest in rules he 
considered stupid. 
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In December 1941, Brereton, by then 
a brigadier general, was commander of 
the Far East Air Forces in the Philippines. 
When his planes were gone, he moved to 
Java, then to India, and there founded 
the Tenth Air Force. os 

But his real chance in this war came 
during the 1942-43 African campaign, 
where. he started with a handful of Lib- 
erator bombers that made up the Ninth 
Air Force. His men helped chase the 





z Intemational 
Brereton of the First Airborne Army 


Afrika Korps back across the desert; his 
bombers made the most spectacular at- 
tack in the Middle East—the low-level 
raid on Rumanian oil refineries at Ploesti. 
In 1943, with his command staff, he 
shifted to Britain to build up a new Ninth 
—the medium-bomber tactical force that 
helped pave the way for the invasion of 
France. Last month he took over the com- 
mand of the first full airborne army in 
history. 


Flier’s Man: Brereton no longer leads 
his fliers in combat as he did back in the 
days.in India, but he remains a typical 
airman. He has given up bowling, for 
lack of alleys in England, and his hard- 
driving tennis is cut down. But he never 
misses his morning exercises; he is still 
an enthusiastic dancer and swing addict. 
Scotch is Brereton’s favorite drink, poker 
his favorite sedentary game. An all-night 
session of both leaves him red-eyed but 
clear-headed when he gets to work early 
the next morning. 

Four telephones and three automatic 
pencils adorn his desk; he keeps a collec- 
tion of pills on hand, although he never 
takes them. Short and stocky in build, his 
hair combed back to cover thinning spots, 
Brereton walks quickly and jerkily, usual- 
ly wearing a flier’s b ttle jacket. 
His brown - eyes. peer sharply throu 
glasses; his quick tongue is softened only 


by brusque, crude humor, Rarely using 
the pronoun “I,” he refers instead to 
“Lewis Brereton.” 


Battle and Walkover 


The Red Army fought two kinds of 
war last week. One was a bloody battle 


that was unequaled in sheer ferocity by 


anything since Stalingrad. This was the 
struggle for Warsaw and the Russian at- 
tempt to break through the German de- 
fenses on the Narew River north of the 
city. Although the tremendous pressure 
of the Reds seemed likely to bring a crack 


_ at any moment, the Nazis battled on as 


they had week after week. The Soviets 
had to fight for every street to get into 
Praga, the industrial suburb of Warsaw 
on the east bank of the Vistula. Then they 
flung pontoon bridges across the stream 
in front of the Polish capital itself despite 
the 130-foot. bluffs on the opposite shore. 
And along the Baltic front, Berlin claimed 
the Russians had launched a great drive 
with 40 divisions, which faced the Nazis 
with a “critical situation.” 

The other kind of a war the Red Army 
fought was largely a pushover. Rolling 
across Bulgaria, Soviet troops entered 
Sofia at dusk on Sept. 16 to the tune of 
the “internationale,” played by a make- 
shift Bulgarian band. The route through 
the center of the city was lined with an 
honor guard of helmeted Bulgarian sol- 
diers and cheering people who had built 
triumphal arches to welcome the Soviet 
troops. Street vendors hawked hammer- 
and-sickle lapel buttons and bits of red 
ribbon. 

Through the rest of the Balkans the 
going was harder for the Soviets. The 
Germans and Hungarians put up a vigor- 
ous fight in the mountains of Transyl- 
vania, where winter” snows are due to 
hobble action soon. In Greece, the Nazis 
showed some signs of evacuating the 
Aegean Islands and Athens itself. Allied 
planes made heavy raids on ‘the capital. 
But the Nazis still held the vital Salonika- 
Belgrade railway. And Adolf Hitler has 
frequently confounded strategists who 
predicted he would withdraw troops 
just because there was a good chance of 
their being cut off. 


In Darkest Bulgaria 


Allied airmen shot down during Balkan 
raids returned from Bulgarian imprison- 
ment last week with tales of brutality and 
torture. The Bulgarians were considerate 
at first, but became vindictive and harsh 
after Sofia was bombed last January. They 
beat prisoners with sticks, gun butts, and 
rubber hoses. One airman was killed and 
two others shot by guards. Medical at- 
tention was refused wounded men until 
other crew members replied to questions 
and some were given gasoline in which to 
bathe their wounds. Moreover, the pris- 
oners were put on a starvation diet: (brea 
and two bowls of soup daily) - lived 
in unheated, verm: cells. 
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Army-Navy Blows at Japs Underscore 
- Quebec Aim: Power Shift to Pacific 


Another Quebec conference passed into 
history last week. Possibly it will be the 
last, and the Chateau Frontenac and the 
Citadel will be permanently returned to 
the tourists of peacetime. For the avowed 
objective of the meeting between Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roose- 
velt was to plan the final blows against 
Japan—and the end of the global war. As 
if to dispel any doubts as to the ability of 
the Americans and British to strike those 
final .assaults, both General Douglas A. 
MacArthur’s ferces and the United States 
Navy drove home-new blows against the 
Japanese. 


Strategy Made Animate: It was as if 
all the little markers on the maps of the 
strategists had suddenly been transformed 
into battleships with flaming 16-inch guns, 
squadrons of planes bombing and strafing, 
and: whole divisions of troops storming 
ashore on tropical beaches. General Mac- 
Arthur moved first. His men hit the Japs 
out of the blue, landing on Morotai Is- 
land, a few miles north of Halmahera, 
where the enemy had constructed bases 
and probably expected an attack. At one 
stroke MacArthur had neutralized Halma- 
hera and gained an airfield within fighter 
range of the Philippines. 


e Navy’s attack came next. The First _ 


Marine Division fought its way ashore on 
Peleliu Island in the Palaus. After a 
bloody two-day battle the First took the 



































McGill University bestows degrees on two students of Pacific strategy 


4,000-foot runways of the airfield. On 
Sept. 16, the 8lst Army Division landed 
on nearby Angaur Island, also the site of 
an air base, and proceeded to exterminate 
the Japs as the Marines had done on 
Peleliu. , 

Both MacArthur's and the Navy’s op- 
erations were protected against possible 
Jap interference by a series of tremen- 
dous air raids on the Southern and Cen- 
tral Philippines by the planes of American 
carrier task forces. In probably the most 
daring example of the use of carrier-b 
against land-based air in the Pacific war, 
the American planes buzzed from one 
Jap field and harbor to another, taking a 
toll of more than 500 enemy planes and 
173 ships. 


Abundance of Riches: These opera- 


tions in the Pacific disposed of one of the: 


theories that commentators and corre- 
spondents had hatched about the plans 
.of Quebec. This ran to the effect that the 
conferees had to choose between a cau- 
tious and circuitous MacArthur method of 
approach and a more direct but more 
costly Navy technique of direct assault. 
The fact was that both methods can and 
will be used—as they were last week. The 
same reasoning applied to the theory that 
the conferees had met to choose an 
“Eisenhower of the Pacific.” As the Presi- 
_dent pointed out in the final press confer- 
ence, the commands of Admiral Mount- 
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batten, General MacArthur and Admira! 
Chester A. Nimitz do not overlap and 
since they actually deal with separate 


operations the commands are better. 


separate. 

The fundamental problem of the con- 
ference was to shift Allied armed power 
from Europe to the Pacific. It was, in a 
way, the story of an embarrassment of 
riches. So much power will be released by 
the end of the war in Europe that the 
real trick is how to move it to the Pacific. 
Probably the most important men at the 
conference were thus Lord Leathers, Brit- 
ish Minister of War Transport, and Vice 
Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission. (For a further dis- 
cussion .of Anglo-American roles in the 
Pacific finale, see Ernest K. Lindley’s 
Washington Tides, page 42.) 

Russia was not mentioned officially at 
Quebec. Yet the intimation was strong 
that the President and Prime Minister 
would soon again be sitting down at the 
conference table with Premier Joseph 
Stalin. European problems alone called 
for a new three-power meeting and For- 
eign Minister Anthony Eden flew from 
London to Quebec with the presumed 
task of getting the ball rolling. Beyond 
that, however, it was obviously in Russia’s 
interests to enter the war against Japan at 
some point—if only to maintain its posi- 
tion as a Pacific power. 


“Allo, Churchivelt!” 


Sidelights of the Quebec conference: 
@ “Allo, Monsieur Churchivelt, allo!” 
piped 2-year-old Jean Trapiste: as Win- 
ston Churchill glanced over the Citadel's 
thick walls one afternoon. The watching 
crowd cheered. 

@ In contrast to the pink cheeks of Prime 
Minister Churchill and the full ‘face of 
Prime Minister: Mackenzie King, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s face looked yellowish 
and drawn. At Saturday’s press confer- 
ence, Mr. Churchill frowned absently 
except when the President turned to him 
to corroborate the statements that no dif- 
ferences existed among the staff and that 
Quebec was a pleasant conference spot. 
Each time he smiled perfunctorily and 
-said: “Hmm.” 

@ During the press conference, Mrs. 
Churchill watched her -husband with a 
fond, encouraging smile. When he said 
there was no more cause for worry, she 
reached over to pat his well-manicured 
hand, which held a 6-inch cigar. Without 
interrupting his discourse, he patted her 
knee in return. 

@ The reporters insisted that they had 
heard Mr. Churchill say he was sick dur- 
ing the Atlantic crossing. Robin Cruick- 
shank of the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion told them that the Prime Minister, 


. who prides himself on being a good sail- 


or, had merely said the crossing was hot. 
Fred Pasley of The New York Daily News 


maintained stubbornly: “We heard him 


say ‘sick’—maybe he was talking in his 
sleep or something.” 


“ 
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Manila Way Station 


Landing in Palaus Another Move 


. 


in Pincers Drive on Philippines 


As the great Pacific pincers move 
against the Philippines foreran the strat- 
egy formed at Quebec, NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondents radioed hack cyewitness de- 
scriptions of the actual fighting. William 
Hipple was with the first waves landing 
on Peleliu Island (pronounced pee-lce-loo) 
in the Palaus. He sent the following de- 
scription of the scene on D Day: 


Several amphibious tractors on a reef 
were spewing orange flames and _ there 
was black smoke ahead as we started, 60 
minutes after the first wave. That was our 
beach, even though the Jap mortars 
seemed to like it. A heavy mortar shell 
splashed 50 yards away and we crouched 
at the bottom of the amphtrack. I was 
packed in so tightly with twenty Marines, 
weapons, and gear that both my feet 
were asleep and I worried whether I 
could leap over the top at the propitious 
moment. 

We couldn’t see anything, but we 
heard the continuous whoomph-whoomph 
of enemy planes and the more comfort- 
ing blasting of our warships and planes. 
As we neared the beach, shells exploded 
on both sides of the swaying vehicle. We 
clumped on and finally halted. My sleep- 
ing feet needed no urging; I vaulted 6 
feet to the beach and flung myself into 
a large shell hole. An arm’s length away 
was an unexploded 100-pound bomb; I 
had barely cleared it. Snipers’ bullets and 
mortars-kept coming and an officer yelled: 

“Spread out, everybody.” Some of us 
ushed into the underbrush—a onetime 
orest, now a mass of tangled foliage, 
stumps, and holes. 

A Marine somehow adopted several 
ot us. He said: “Come on, I'll show you 
around. There’s a Jap plane a little ways 
up.” We followed him, inching 150 yards 
through the brush and wondering where 
the front lines were. Near a limestone 

“knoll I‘looked over the battle landscape 


and saw the up-thrust tail of the Jap 


plane and farther on the white-surfaced 
airfield where the forward elements were 


fighting. 


Later Hipple sent this dispatch from 
a foxhole on the battlefield: 


The trouble with composition at this 
hour is that snipers’ slugs and machine- 
bullets are snapping over the top of 
fhe | hole, and | unging Marines with rifles 
thrust out are kicking sand on the type- 
writer as they run by. Three oomnencs 
of this regiment are now jumpin 
toward the northern end of the is hy 
where the Japs are putting, up a stub- 
born defense in caves and dugouts. The 
Hellcats are strafing across the sky and 
dive bombcrs are shaking the earth with 











U. S. Army Air Force photo from International 


Curtains for Brest: Eighth Air Force bombs bursting on g gun position and a 
small quay give an awesome picture of the air support reccived by the American at- 
tackers of Brest. Last week, after a long and grueling assault, the Americans forced 
the Germans into the heart of the port and the Nazi commande? sent this message to 
Hitler: “All installations have been destroyed. The invaders will find only ruins.” 





strings of bombs. Jap and American ma- 
chine guns are setting up a fearful racket. 

The Japs seemed to get their second 
wind on this beach in the early afternoon 
of D Day. The terrain we had walked 
over in the morning then became a hot 
nest of mortar shells and machine-gun 


and rifle bullets. Two Marines were. 


wounded by mortar fire 25 yards from 
me, one so critically that brave corps- 
men gave him plasma on the spot under 
fire. ; 


“Dig Deep!” Lisle Shoemaker of the 
United Press and I dug hard for two 
hours near a battalion command post in 


response to the order: “Dig deep and 
stay down for the night.” When we had 


hacked down about a foot through roots 
and sand, a cry went up all around ‘us: 
“Jap tanks are coming through! Jap tanks 
are coming through! Bazooka men_ for- 
ward! Bazooka men get going!” ’ 


We pressed into the hole and waited, 
very scared. We heard heavy fighting in 
the direction of the airfield. As the Jap 
tanks kept coming, our armored amphi- 
bious tractors and a few Sherman tanks 
moved out to meet them. We learned 
later that about a dozen broke through. 
Three Jap tanks attacked our infantry and 
finally were stopped by the Shermans. 
Three. or four previously were stopped 
by bazookas and the others presumably 
turned back. 

We continued digging with.one shovel 
and two hands alternately and just fin- 
islied as darkness set in. It was cold and 
wet in the hole during the long night and 
we were continuously picking off 3-inch 
black worms and fleas which were craw!]- 


ila our faces and bodies. Jap snipers" 


trated within 50 yards but 
no large-scale counterattack. 
We were all’ ged to see the sun this 
morning> ~ ~ es 


ere was 
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cK 
Halmahera Runaround rocket-fire. cover was amply provided. ing the job any easier, but no one has any 


A mile southeast of Gila Peninsula, 
LCVP’s (Landing Craft Vehicle Person- 
nel) with the most experienced coxswains 
in the area, put troops ashore with equal 
ease. Off both beaches the trim troop- 
carrying LCI’s lined up to go in next in 
perfect formation. After them came 
LCM’s (Landing Craft Mechanized) 
with the engineering equipment and the 
construction battalions. 


The Wading General: As soon as they 
hit shore, the troops fanned out across 
the peninsula and moved up along both 
sides of the overgrown Jap airstrip, which 
runs diagonally up the cape between the 
two beaches. 

This is being written as I sit on a log 
at the main landing beach. Bulldozers 
and tanks .are busy helping unload men 
and material from small craft and LST’s 
which were unable to get all the way in. 
A hot sun beating down on us isn’t mak- 


complaints—there still isn’t a sign of the 
Nips. 

General MacArthur has just come 
ashore. He had to wade in through water 
up to his thighs, but otherwise he is as 
immaculate as ever. 


Last Night at Kweilin 
Fourteenth Air Force Can't Forgive 
Chungking for Deserting Vital Base 


With General MacArthur's forces in 
the other great pincer movement aimed 
at the Philippines, Robert Shaplen, NEws- 
WEEK war ‘correspondent, sends the fol- 
lowing story of the taking of Morotai in 

_ the Moluccas: . 


Bombarding warships and_ strafing 
planes encountered no shore-fire resist- 
ance, and the only excitement in the two- 
hour period before H Hour was the cap- 
ture of a Jap barge with ten scared -Nips 
and the sinking of a trawler and a few 
other small boats around the’ landing 
area. . 

After mine sweepers had cleared Mo- 
rotai Strait, initial waves of Buffaloes, 
used to carry in troops from LST’s over 
the dangerous reef (a lot of lessons were 
learned at Tarawa and elsewhere), hit 
the main beach without opposition. Am- 
phibious tanks went in with them and 


The Chinese had earned the victory 
on the Salween front. Fighting under in- 
credible hardships in the malarial moun- 
tains, they had captured Lungling on the 
Burma Road and Tengyueh. The fall of 
Tengyueh gave them contact over a moun- 
tain trail with Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell's 
forces in Myitkyina. 

But catastrophe was in the wind in — 


7 % opéned; on July 31 it had flooded into war aims differ. with harness on our back.” It may be 
d the suburbs of Warsaw; and on Sept. 10 Let us now turn to the means. - that this is no more than a time-gaining 
P Moscow announced that “Russian troops The collapse of the Germans in the bluff. If so, it may also be, as I sug- 
to have ceased operations in Bulgaria.” west is easily understandable. First, gested, that in the last extremity the 
. To Rip Van Winkle just awakened it they miscalculated the revolution intro- German policy is to hold onto her east- 
~ would seem two wars are in progress: an duced by special landing craft. Second, ern front even_to the detriment of her 
me lo-American war against Germany they were surprised by the stupendous western, and when the western collapses 
ie and a Russian war in the Balkans. ‘machine power which the Allies were to let the Allied powers occupy Berlin 
‘a Yet we who have been awake all the - able to unleash directly after the base before the Russians can get there. 
ne time know that there is bit one war in of operations was established. They 
ea which both parties have the same ob- were met by a hurricane of steel and in Why hold the Russians back? Be- 3 
soa ject. How comes it then that since July spite of their valor were swept away cause as Ezekiel said of Jerusalem: “And 
h 31 Allied forces have bored past Aachen, _like chaff. they shall come against thee with char- 
a whereas the Russians are still in the sub- Their resistance in the east is less ots, wagons, and wheels ... And 
nie urbs of Warsaw? clear. Should it be due to superior shall deal with thee hatefully, and sh 
sod Frankly, this is a perplexing question strength, then it is difficult to under- take away all thy labor, and shall leave 
bl because it has so many facets. There- stand why the Russians have not as yet thee naked and bare.” Whereas uncon- 
aah fore it seems to me it is well to begin attempted to turn the Warsaw-East Prus- ditional surrender may mean anything 
el by considering the aims rather than the _ sia line from the south, that is, by way from a handshake to a firing squad. It 
Med means. ' of Cracow-Breslau. Should it be that’ may be as bad, but it cannot be worse 
d . the Russians have run out of supplies, than what the Russians plan. 
nd So far as the Anglo-American Al- _ then it is equally difficult to understand This may seem far-fetched in the 
sh lies are concerned, the aim is what I _ how it is that they have been able to _ pluto-politico-strategical juggle now in 
wl think may be called “pluto-political”; penetrate so deeply into the Balkans. ll swing, but it would seem that al- 
hl as regards the Russians, my reading is Whatever the reason, to all Germans most anything from a flaming sword to 
outa that it is “politico-strategical.” With the it must now be apparent that strategic- a white rabbit may pop out of the Ger- 
md one, the object is to extirpate Nazism ay the war is lost, therefore that their man war helmet, ‘once it is tumbled to 
only 
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The White Rabbit in the German Helmet 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


London (by wireless)—As the war 
in Europe enters the last’ lap its strategy 
becomes more and more obscure. To 
realize this, all that is necessary is to 
compare its more recent key dates. In 


the west on June 6 Normandy was in- 


vaded;. on July 31 Avranches was oc- 
cupied, and on Sept. 11 it was an- 
nounced that “Allied troops were fighi- 
ing on German soil.” In the east on 
June 23 the Russian summer. offensive 


and replace it—eventually—by a demo- 


cratic regime which will swallow Dum- 
barton Oaks root, trunk, and branches. 
With the other, it is the overthrow of 
Germany as a military power coupled 
with the establishment of strategical se- 
curity in Eastern and Southeastern Eu- 
rope. After all, it should be remembered 
that the Russians have to their own 
complete satisfaction solved their eco- 
nomic problem whereas the Americans 
and British have not. This is why their 


- remaining choice is beween the 


devil and the deep sea—Russia on one 
hand and unconditional surrender on 
the other. Which of these is more ac- 
ceptable? The answer depends on how 
deep the sea is and how diabolical the 
devil. Anyhow, the first has to be fath- 
omed andl this means gaining time. 

In my last article 2 pointed out that 
although, with Macbeth, Goebbels was 
shouting: “Ring the alarum-bell! Blow, 
wind! Come, wrack! At least we'll die 


the ground. 
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South-Central China, around Kweilin. The 
Chinese armies assigned to the defense 
of the city had melted away under Japa- 
nese attacks. The cause was the incompe- 
tence of the Chinese High Command, 
which misdirected the defense from 
Chungking. Now the whole question 
arose as to whether China could ever pull 
its own weight in the war; whether it 
was worthwhile to arm China’s soldiers. 

It was a double tragedy for the Ameri- 
cans in China. The Fourteenth Air’ Force 
lost one of its most important bases; it 
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teenth Air Force was pulling away from 
Kweilin, which was waiting, stripped and 
unpeopled, for the approaching enemy. 

No one knew for sure where the Japa- 
nese were. Intelligence and communica- 
tions had broken down. The Chinese 
troops were building pillboxes at the 
main intersections of the city and tak- 
ing up positions in a narrow radius at its 
outskirts. No one knew what the situa- 
tion was up the road and the railway 
toward Chuanhsien, 90 miles away—the 
most natural defense position for Kweilin. 
The Chinese 98rd Army, apparently on 




















Newsweek—DeMoreland 


The Chinese won at Tengyueh; the Japs won more at Kweilin 


was obliged to destroy its own installa- 
tions at Kweilin. Harold Isaacs, NeEws- 
WEEK correspondent, reached the scene 
and radioed this description of how the 
work and hopes of hundreds of American 
airmen came to a flaming end: 


Cpl. Lloyd Snyder, who comes from 
New Jersey, aimed along the thin beam 
of the lieutenant’s searchlight and fired 
at the bottom of the gasoline drum 
through the open door. In great licking 
sheets, flames split the darkness, raced 
along the floor and up the walls through 
the roof. The destruction of the American 
aitbase at Kweilin had begun. 

Demolition crews, racing between in- 
‘stallations in jeeps and working with 
ystematic efficiency, repeated the process 
at hangars, hostels, depots, and alert 
shacks. Ammunition and tracer shells 
were exploding in the crazy inferno. The 
roaring yellow blazes produced bizarre 
lighting effects against the high, craggy 
limestone masses which jut in fantastic 
contours from the floor of the earth in 
Kwangsi, looking like the mad surface 
of Mars or the moon viewed through a 
powerful lens. 

The demolishers looked like a band of 
men from some other planet, unemo- 
tionally engaged in destroying what had 
been built with so much pain and toil by 
the pathetic creatures of the earth. From 
neighboring installations at Ehrtong and 
Lichiachien came the dull sound of ex- 
loding thousand-pounders and the glow 
eas their fires matched ours. The Four- 


somebody’s orders, had pulled out with- 
out offering battle. For two days no one, 
including the Chinese command, had 
been able to discover where the 93rd’s 
headquarters had gone, 


Demolition De Luxe: The Fourteenth 
Air Force, which in the last two months 
has had to evacuate Hengyang, Paoching, 
and Lingling, now had the job down to a 
smooth routine. Men and the most valu- 
able equipment were moving out with a 
surprising lack of Jap air interference. 
Brig. Gen. Casey Vincent’s headquarters 
building was stripped. - 

In the morning Generals Stilwell and 
Chennault flew in for a final on-the-spot 
conference. (I managed to fly with 
them.) Gen. Chang Fankwei, command- 
ing Kweilin, came up in his shiny, slick 
American sedan to answer, if possible, 
their questions on the current Chinese 
debacle in South-Central China. When 
the brass left shortly after noon, maps 
were torn from the walls. The war rcom 
became another empty shell. 


The Little People: I drove in toward 


 Kweilin. Along the road straggled lines 


of the war’s most miserable creatures— 
refugees. Households were reduced to 
awkward bundles. Women of all ages 
with hobbled feet, children, and men 
moved along carrying belongings. There 
was an occasional column of dejected, 
retreating soldiers. On tracks just outside 
the city and at the south station stood 
three stalled refugee trains, crawling in- 
side and out with people like bees on a 





honeycomb. Movement was blocked by 
a derailment up the lines. The people 
waited, mostly with unsmiling patience. 
Some had started off along the tracks, 
walking hopelessly in search of safety. 

Back at the base General Vincent sat 
in his office in a day’s end pause. Con- 
versation didn’t exactly sparkle. “Look at 
the map,” said Vincent. “It’s the worst 
strategic defeat ever suffered by an 
American force.” 

There wasn’t much evidence of hope 
that it could ever be retrieved by the 
Chinese. Vincent stood up and strapped 
on a gun. Work from now on was in the 
hands of Col. Waldo Kenerson, builder 
of the great B-29 bases and now, ironical- 
ly, demolisher-in-chief of the American 
Central China airfields. The tall, patrician 


Kenerson gave the word just before 1 a.m. 


Two hundred pounds of. dynamite 
were touched off, giving the signal to 
other fields, and demolition crews under 
Capt. Berwin Fry of Chicago went to 
work on their job of arson. Extra supplies 
of bombs cached in a cave exploded with 
terrific detonations. In a few minutes the 
first fires were going. Just before dawn, 
as we stood by the last waiting transport, 
Kenerson’s men touched off 22,000 
pounds of bombs buried in the fighter 
strip. A sliver of new moon, sitting on its 
back, rested precariously atop the lime- 
stone peak; then a great curling mass of 
smoke and dirt obscured it in the gray- 
ing dawn. 

Now the destruction job was complete 
except for one runway still intact for the 
final take-off. It had 30 bombs similarly 
imbedded. Kenerson and a demolition 
squad, remaining behind to finish the 
job, would move out by road. 

A few minutes’ later as the sun came 
up, Vincent, and his staff boarded the 
B-25 “Silver Slippér” and took off. Our 
transport, right behind, was the last 
American plane off Yangtong Field. 

On Allied war maps, now pin-pointed 
with so many glitteringly victorious oper- 
ations everywhere, you can draw a shad- 


owed circle around South-Central China. - 


The Fiihrer’s Secret 


The “military idiots,” as Hitler once 
called the British and Americans, couldn't 
puzzle it out. At the gateway to the rich- 
est regions of the Reich itself—the Rhine- 
land—the Germans put up one of their 
poorest fights. Yet in Italy, in defense of 
foreign soil which had little strategic 
value, the Nazis still made the Allies 
struggle desperately for every yard of 
ground they gained. 

Why his men fought harder on Italian 
than on German soil was the Fiihrer’s 
secret. At the eastern edge of the Italian 
front, the British had broken through the 
Gothic Line, which stretches 125 miles 
along the ragged defiles of the Northern 
Apennines, only to find worse terrain and 
tougher opposition beyond. The polyglot 
Eighth Army, made up of British, Indians, 
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South Africans, Canadiens, Greeks, and 

















TRAINS OF THE MODERN WORLD 


There are two Twin Cities Zephyrs 
in the fleet of fourteen stainless steel 
streamliners serving fortunate cities 
on the Burlington Lines. Every day, 
each way, they provide a swift and 
comfortable daylight trip between 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Stainless steel was chosen for 
these and other Budd-built trains 
because it has the most desirable 
combination of physical properties 


Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and 
highway truck trailers. Designers and makers of airplane and marine struc- 
tures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* systen: of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


@REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





of any known metal suitable for 
structural purposes. It is the strong- 
est. It has the highest resistance to 
impactor fatigue. Itisnon-corrosive. 
It is the only metal which can be 
toughened by welding. It resists ab- 
rasion better than any other. Fab- 
ricated by the patented SHOTWELD* 
system, Budd stainless steel trains 
represent the highest standards of 
strength and safety. 


For nearly three years, Budd fa- 
cilities have been wholly employed 
in war production. When men and 
materials are released from that 
task, new trains of stainless steel, 
embodying still more modern ideas 
of travel luxury and convenience, 
will roll from the Budd shops, for 
service on American railways. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA ® DETROIT 










Twin Cities Zephyr along the upper reaches of the Mississippi 





The “Jesse James” goes 


—outrunning anything 
it can’t outshoot! 


This swift, squat vehicle you’re jock- 
eying is one of the hottest fighting 
weapons on wheels. It has the speed 
of an automobile, a hide tough as a 
tank’s. And that 37mm. gun packs a 
wallop! 

You’d be hitting better than 50 per 
if there was anything like a road under 
your wheels. But there isn’t—you’re 
blazing your way over jumbled terrain 
that a mountain goat would love! 

When the going gets extra tough you 
grab a lever and shift all six wheels 
into pulling action. The guy who called 
this baby a “‘Jesse James” knew his 


stuff. It gets in and out of anywhere 
--.can outrun anything it can’t out- 


- shoot. 


* * * 


No wheels go along just for the ride 


on these tough M-8’s, nicknamed 
the “Jesse James.” 
four rear wheels supply the drive. 
But in tight spots the front wheels 
go to work, too. . . and the M-8 de- 
velops the agility of a range pony! 
The transfer case and transmission 
that give the M-8 this surge of six- 
wheeled power are built by the War- 
ner Gear Division of Borg-Warner. 
These important units are among a 


BORG-WARNER 


Normally, the. 


e y) 
a-gunning 


hundred war items speeding to the* 
fight from Borg-Warner . . .every one 
built to the basic principle . . . “‘de- 
sign it better—make it better’’. 

Almost every American benefits 

every day from the application of 
this principle. . . for Borg-Warner 
has long played a vital role in peace- 
time production. 

All of the many Borg-Warner units 
are concentrated today on the one 
important task of ne 
giving our fighters [meine 
the finest...tohlp —__=——s 
bring our boys back _{[ 
safely and soon. 





| 
| PRODUCTION 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances .. . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war: BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS *« CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS °¢ 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING ¢ MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MCCULLOCH ENGINEER- 

ING ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH e SPRING 
DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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WAR TIDES 





The fact that the Quebec confer- 
ence and the landings by the Navy on 
the Palau Islands and those of General 
MacArthur near Halmahera have oc- 
curred in the same week shows how 
rapidly the operational phase of the war 
—- Japan is catching up with the 
planning phase. We now are face to face 
not only with such problems as the 
reoccupation of the Philippines but also 
with the major questions involved in 
paving the invasion path to China and 
Japan. 

No matter how strong our naval 
forces may be, the crying need, which 

rows more impelling as our invasion 
orces increase, is for. dock and water 
space and shore facilities to: accommo- 
date this vast armada and to care for a 
continuous flow of reinforcement. The 
water area selected must be as near 
the points chosen for invasion as is prac- 
tical. This was an important factor in 
the invasion of Europe. 

The two large islands which face 
Southern China are Formosa and Lu- 
zon. They both possess water-borne 
basing capacity in varying degrees. Un- 
less it is intended to run our convoys 
straight through to China from Central 
Pacific bases, without other than fleet 
support, one or both of these islands 
should be occupied eventually, for the 
most practical direct route passes be- 
tween the two. 

Formosa, 213 miles long by about 
76 wide, lies approximately 90 miles 
west of the coast of China and covers 





Keys to the China Sea 


the area from Foochow to Swatow. The 


- east coast has no harbors; a long stretch 


of mountains runs to the sea with 6,000- 
foot cliffs in places. From October to 
April the northeast monsoon sweeps 
through the Formosa Strait, blowing 
with gale force sometimes for days at 
a time. 


Formosa has only two ports worthy 
of the name, Takao on the southwest 
side and Keelung on the north. Both 
are extremely limited in their capacity 
to protect any great amount of shipping 
ae the elements. The inner harbor 
of Keelung, a safe typhoon anchorage, 
contains a number of quays alongside 
which vessels may dock, but it is only 1 
mile long by 400 yards wide. The outer 
harbor, 1% miles long by % mile wide, 
is exposed to the north and is very 
rough when the strong northeast mon- 
soons blow. The inner protected harbor 
of Takao is about 1 mile long by % of 
a mile wide. It will safely accommodate 
shipping up to 24 feet draft. The outer 
anchorage is practically unlimited in 
size and will accommodate any number 
of the deepest draft ships, but it is 
entirely exposed. ; 

Twenty miles to the west of Formosa 
lie the Pescadores. These islands are 
strategically located. They control ship- 
ping through the Formosa Strait and 
occupy the same role at the northern 
end of the South China Sea that the 
Sulu Archipelago does in the south. The 
largest island, Hoko To, is about 8 miles 
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in extent; the inner sheltered harbor is 
about 3% miles long and 1% miles wide. 
The Pescadores are a natural advance 
naval operating base, but their utility 
as a permanent convoy base is question- 
able. 

For the softening up of Formosa by 
heavy land-based Pel our planes 
would have to be based in China, since 
there are no fair-sized islands near For- 
mosa to be occupied except the south- 
ernmost of the Nansei Shoto group. 
These are only 240 miles from the 


strong Jap naval base of Okinawa 
Shima. 


Luzon is 420 miles long and in 
width.varies from 8 to 120 miles. In its 
physical aspects Luzon is a great deal 
better attack prospect for our heavy 
land-based bombers ‘than is Formosa. 
Moreover, Manila Bay, with its ap- 
proximately 400 square miles of en- 
closed deep-water anchorage, is the 
best assemblage spot for ships bound 
to China of any harbor to be found 
in the Far Eastern area. 

The following figures are approxi- 
mately accurate but illustrate Manjla’s 
central location: At 10 knots the steam- 
ing time from Manila to Hong Kong is 
slightly over one day more than the 
voyage from Takao to the same port. 
From Guam to Manila via Cape Engafio 
the time is one day more than the voy- 
age to Takao. From Palau to Manila via 
Cape Engajfio is a trifle over half a day 
longer than the trip to Takao. 





Poles, lost up to a tank an hour and an 
infan an for every yard it gained. 

Finally, on Sept. 16, Greek troops 
fought through to an airfield 3 miles south 
of Rimini, the gateway to the rich north- 
ern plains. And in the center of the penin- 
sula, Americans and British of the Fifth 
Army drove toward Futa Pass, which was 
fortified as strongly as Cassino. 


Jock’s Escape 


On Aug. 21, four days after his 40th 
birthday, Col. John Hay Whitney, staff 
officer with the Mediterranean Allied Air 
Force, and four companions were in a 
jeep jogging along a road in Southern 
France on an inspection tour. Suddenly 
they met murderous fire from a hidden 
German tank. They dived into a ditch 
and wriggled along it to a farmhouse. But 
when the tank began to shell the frail 
walls of the cottage, they surrendered. 

The Germans put them on a train, 


which—under attacks from French Ma- 
quis and Allied guns and bombers—crept 
but 100 miles in eleven days. Allied air- 
men wrecked four locomotives, one after 
the other. Constantly watching their 
chance, Whitney and another officer fi- 
nally jumped from the moving train. Last 
week they reached their own lines. 
“Jock” Whitney’s escape did not aston- 
ish his friends of the turf and the motion- 
a industry. In a varied career, he 
as never lacked verve or enterprise. He 
joined the Eighth Air Force as a captain 
in October of 1942 and, except for a brief 
furlough, has been overseas, first in Eng- 
land and, since September 1943, in the 
Mediterranean area on the staff of Lt. 
Gen. Ira C, Eaker. 


Return of the Robot 


It was the next-to-the-last night of five 
blacked-out years. London-bound trains 
were packed with returning évacués. 





Without official sanction but convinced 
the roblitz was over, they were comin 
home—to their own houses if they stil 
stood, otherwise to billets and hastily con- 
structed huts. Then, just before dawn on 
Sept. 16, the sirens wailed again and the 
throbbing of the robot motors sounded over 
London for the first time since Aug. $1. 

Flying bombs, pulsing in from the east, 
glided down into the capital and into 
some counties of Southern England to | 
spread death and destruction again. A 
parently, they were launched Se Luft. 
wafte bombers over the North Sea. Their 
return was full warning that even though 
their coastal ramps were lost, the Germans | 
would c on the roblitz to the end. 

Two nights later, the blackout shifted 
to a dark dimout. Lights shone again 
from windows and brightened on auto- 
mobiles. Street lamps , iat faintly. 

en once more robot bs flew in 
from the. east and an alert again black- 
ened the capital. 
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Huge Task of Relief in Europe 
Must Be Faced Soon by Allies 


Liberated Friends Want 
One Kind of Help, UNRRA Finds; 
Ex-Enemies Need Another 


Twice the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Conference had been held 
up. Its original plan to meet in Montreal 
in June was foiled when a British ban on 
pre-invasion travel kept European rep- 
resentatives on the other side. Its second 
choice—Sept. 15—went by the board 
when a hurricane delayed the special 
train carrying delegations from Washing- 
ton. On Sept. 16, a few hours after the 
Roosevelt-Churchill conference drew to 
a close 200 miles away in Quebec (see 
page 29) , the second meeting in the history 
of the UNRRA came to order at last. 

Much in the scene last week at the 
Windsor Hotel in Montreal recalled the 
initial policy-forming get-together which 
the UNRRA held in Atlantic City (News- 
wEEK, Nov. 22, 1943). There were the 
same faces, the. same array of dispatch 
cases and baggage,* the same air of 





®Most fascinating were 40 cartons of vodka—each 
containing three or more bottles—and 50 pounds of 
caviar brought along by the ‘Soviet delegates. 





Shall UNRRA teed Italians like these? Friends or enemies, they’re hungry 


weighty decisions in the making. Un- 
changed, too, was the aim the UNRRA 
had set: 100,000,000 ple to be fed, 
clothed, doctored, and helped toward 
economic rehabilitation (30,000,000 of 
them to be returned home first) once 
hostilities ceased and the military moved 
on. There was one important difference: 
The tempo of Allied victory since last 
November had propelled the United 
Nations relief agency to the point 
where its preachments had to be put-into 
practice. 


Ten-Month Tally: As its first birthday 
neared, the UNRRA could count few 
actual achievements in relief and reha- 
bilitation. Exceptions: It has dispatched 
monthly 40,000 tons of foed, clothing, 
and machinery to North Africa; it has 


taken over care of 50,000 refugees in . 


Middle East camps—originally a joint 
British-American Army task under the 
direction of the Middle East Relief Asso- 
ciation; it has arranged to set up a camp 
at Philippeville, North Africa, for 10,- 
000 refugees from Italy. 

For the rest, the UNRRA has been 
picking and training personnel, givin 
the Combined Resources Planning Boa 
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an idea of what supplies it will require, 
sending missions abroad to survey re- 
lief needs in particular areas, and quietly 
amassing stock piles. From its present 
host country, Canada, for example, it 
has already arranged to get 20,000 tons 
of farm machinery, 60,000,000 pounds of 
soap, 16,000,000 pounds of canned 
mackerel, herring, and chicken haddie, 
and $6,000,000 worth of outer clothing 
(much of it repaired battlé dress no 
longer up to Canadian Army standards). 

Chiefly, however, the UNRRA has de- 
voted its time to plotting its general, over- 
all role. Under its constitution, the agency 
may enter a country only at government 
invitation. Some of the Western Euro- 
pean countries, rich. enough in foreign ex- 
change to pay for their own purchases— 
France, Be gum, Holland, and Denmark 
—will be inclined largely to disregard the 
ministrations of the UNRRA and go 
ahead on their own. Increasingly it ap- 
peared that the relief body’s main con- 
cern on that part of the continent would 
be the return of displaced ms and 
public-health services. As to full-scale re- 
lief and rehabilitation, its job would cen- 
ter in the Balkans—Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and Albania. 


The Futures Book: Certain ific 
sore spots confronted the Montreal con- 
ferees as they got under way under the 
chairmanship of Lester Bowles (Mike) 
Pearson, Canada’s 47-year-old Minister 
in Washington: 

@ Unless the UNRRA council of 44 ex- 
pressly authorizes, use of its funds in ex- 
enemy countries is barred. Countries 
which have felt the Axis heel bitterly 
oppose United Nations aid to Axis part- 
ners and satellites., But reports of semi- 
starvation in Italy—notably one brought 
back by Brig. Gen. William V. O’Dwyer, 
chief of the Allied Control Commission’s 
economic section—have inspired an Amer- 
ican proposal - that - $50,000,000 - of 
UNRRA money be earmarked for Italian 

relief, 

Should this resolution be adopted over 
the expected violent resistance of France, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia, the State De- 
partment will simultaneously announce 
the unfreezing of Italian d balances 
accumulated from the redemption of in- 
vasion currency, payment for Italian ex- 
ports, and use of that country’s merchant 
marine. Then Italy will be able to use 
this foreign exchange to buv 
food supplies in the United States. 

@ A proposal of the UNRRA European 
Committee—first suggested by the Rus- 
sians at Atlantic City but shelved—will 
urge relief priority for countries which 
have suffered most in the war and con- 
tributed most to victory. 

@ Another Atlantic City leftover involves 
the. repatriation of “intruded 
persons ’--Germans forcibly settled in the 
occupied countries. 

On its decisions on these. 


points—pro- 
viding as they will a basic pattern for the 

















they are needed. 


So it’s up to you to know elementary first aid 


get here sooner?!! 


0 YOU KNOW what to do for illness or acci- 
dent before the doctor comes? 
It’s mighty important these days. Doctors are 
busier than ever and often can’t come the minute 


his. 


and the most common signs of disease. below. 


- 





Most of all, of course, you can help yourself — 
and your doctor —by keeping well. And if any 
unusual or persistent condition develops, consult 
your doctor early. You will save your time and 


\ 


Meanwhile, check up on the important points’ - 
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1. Can you take a temperature? 


Fever thermometers are easy enough 
to use. The mércury should be well 
shaken down. Leave thermometer un- 
der tongue at least three minutes. 


Normal is 98.6°. Any person with a 
temperature much above this level 
probably needs medical attention and 
should go to bed. 





2. What are common danger signs? 


Sore throat...skin rash...chills, fever 
and aching... persistent or severe ab- 
dominal pain are often signals that pre- 
cede a real illness. If one or more of 
these symptoms are present, it’s best 
to consult a doctor. 














3. Do you really know first aid? 


That first aid course you once took 
won’t do you much good in an emer- 
gency unless you sti// know it. Why not 
brush up on the Red Cross First Aid 
Manual? Metropolitan’s booklet, “First 
Aid,” is helpful, too. 

Don’t neglect your medicine cabinet. 
It’s good to check regularly to see that 
it’s fully equipped. 

















4. Can you treat shock? 


First, lay the patient on his back. 
Second, keep the patient comfortably 
warm. Third, if the patient is con- 
scious, give a stimulant—a teaspoon of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia in half a 
glass of water, coffee, or tea. If uncon- 
scious, let him breathe aromatic am- 
monia or smelling salts. 


CAUTION: Do not give stimulant 
while patient is bleeding severely, if he 
has a head injury, or a strong pulse and 
red face as in sunstroke. 








5. Do you know how to call a doctor? 


If it’s illness, the doctor wants to 
know signs and symptoms as accurately 
as you can tell him, how long they’ve 
lasted; ‘the patient’s temperature. / 


In case of an accident, describe the 
injury; what you’ve done; the victim’s 
apparent condition. 

With the help of your intelligent de- 
scription, the doctor can offer sugges- 
tions, decide how urgently he’s needed, 
and foresee what equipment he will 
need. 
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Political Americana: Chief Spotted Crow greets the man who may be President 


treatment of all needy nations, enemy 
and otherwise—the entire structure of the 
UNRRA may well stand or fall. 


The Dewey Tour 


The barbecue was utility beef, point 
free, but the appetites were big. The 400 
guests of former Gov. Sam R. McKelvie of 
Nebraska disposed of 300 pounds of meat, 
80 home-baked pies, dozens of loaves of 
bread, and several wash boilers of coffee. 

‘It was a big day last week in the pictur- 
esque “old west” sandhills of Nebraska, 
for the distinguished guest was Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, carrying his campaign 
for President across the country. 

‘At McKelvie’s superbly equipped 12,- 
000-acre cattle ranch—By the Way—and 
at the rodeo in nearby Valentine all the 
properties for traditional political cam- 
paigning were available: Indian head- 
dresses, cowboy chaps, 10-gallon hats, 
and ldriats. Dewey, not a rancher, de- 
murred: His tour was not a circus. His 
only indulgence in stock political public- 
ity was to be photographed with Chief 
Spotted Crow of the Sioux tribe. 

The Indians had come to Valentine 
from the Rosebud Reservation, 12 miles 


away in South Dakota, to give color to 
the rodeo and protest to the potential 
Great White Father about conditions on 


their reservation. The rodeo was strictly 


nonpolitical. But in Nebraska, earlier in ’ 


Iowa, and later in Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington, Dewey talked 


plenty of politics. 


Cabinet and Command: After listen- 
ing to cattle and sheep raisers and feed- 
‘ ers complain about wartime rationing and 


pricing regulations, the candidate relayed 
their protests to reporters: He questioned 
the stockpiling of huge quantities of wool 
and the price ceilings on livestock feed 
and he attacked in general the “med- 
dling” of the OPA. 

Additionally, he made his-first political 
promise: To Westerners who have long 
complained about lack of — 
in the Administration, he pledged that 
if he is elected a Cabinet post would go 


to them. But the candidate made his 


biggest headlines by bringing up the war. 

Asked for his views about the appoint- 
ment of an Allied commander in chief 
for the Pacific when the war is intensi- 
fied against Japan, Dewey said: “Natur- 
ally the selection . . . involves a -great 
many problems. I do .have this view: 
Now that General MacArthur is no longer 
a political threat to Mr. Roosevelt, it 
would seem appropriate that his mag- 
nificent talents given greater scope 
and _ recognition.” 

Should the general be named ¢om- 
mander in chief? Dewey eT slightly: 
“I mean his talents should be given 
greater recognition ... .. MacArthur has 
performed miracles with inadequate sup- 
ply, inadequate air power, and inade- 
quate force.” us 

Democrats reacted quickly: They re- 
called cryptically that Dewey had said 
in his acceptance speech at Chicago that 
there should be no civilian interference in 
the conduct of the war. ; 

How efféctive the trip was proving was 
hard to determine. The most recent Gal- 
lup poll tabulations showed Dewey was 
working over territory that needed atten- 
tion. The figures gave President Roosevelt 
slight gains in some of the very. states 





through which the GOP candidate now 
traveled. In Washington, Gallup reported, 
the President had risen from 53 to 55 per 
cent since August samplings; in ry 
from 49 to 51 per cent; in California, from 
53 to 55 per cent; in Idaho, from 47 to 
48 per cent. 


Dewey himself expressed confidence in | 


victory. He said the Republican sweep in 
Maine (GOP leaders exulted in a victory 
over the CIO-PAC and in winning 70 per 
cent of the total vote) was a good omen: 
It was a “demonstration of the rising con- 
fidence in the leadership of the Republi- 
can party” which he had found “every 
place as I came across the country.” 


The Great Silence 


Cross-Country Survey Discloses 
Disturbing Apathy Among Voters 


With the Presidential campaign now 
in full swing, Robert Humphreys, Na- 
tional Affairs Editor, is making a coast- 
to-coast trip to take political soundings 
in key states and sections. His first re- 
port from the field follows. 


You feel it all the way across the na- 
tion—this almost sullen silence, this mani- 
fest avoidance of political discussion. Al- 
though the election of the next President 
is only seven weeks away, the man in the 
street is evincing little interest in either 
Candidate Roosevelt or Candidate 
Dewey. In fact, there is a-marked ab- 
sence of enthusiasm for either of them. 

Instead, there is a sort of weariness, a 


.cynicism, on all sides. Most people think 


that Mr. Roosevelt will win, but few 
appear unduly elated at the prospect. 


A surprising number of party men, Dem- 


ocrats and Republicans, professionals and 
laymen, believe Mr. Roosevelt has lost 
ground since 1940: But they remark, al- 
most dully, that he'll win reelection even 
though they believe that their own state 
will go Republican. No two people agree 
on the causes of this phenomenon. The 
professional politicians are baffled by it. 
They all know that they are up against 
something they never expesicnsed before 
—a Presidential election in time of world 
conflict. It has upset all time-tried stand- 
ards of measurement. 

The following paragraphs are based on 
off-the-record tolks with political Jeaders, 
office holders, labor leaders, and trained 
political observers in four states: Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Mohtana, and Idaho. 
In addition a number of laymen were in- 
terviewed. The findings are those on 
which there was the most agreement, re- 
gardless of party or ideological attach- 
ment. They provide indexes to a kind of 
political thinking which is not bounded 
by state borders or by sectional interests. 


Minnesota: The war has depleted the 
population of this state by: more than 


250,000. The bulk of theloss has been in 
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= years before the war"’, writes a radio 
officer of the British Merchant Navy, “my 
brother-in-law gave me a Longines watch which 
had belonged to his father’. @ That Longines 
watch was destined for high adventure with its 
new owner. Two ships on which he served were 
sunk; twice he was made a prisoner, and by great 
ood luck he was twice freed. The first time was 
rom the ae ship Altmark through the daring 
tescue by the destroyer Cossack; the second time 
from the Graf Spee, which was scuttled off South 
America after anengagement with a British fleet. 
But he still sails on—a Mr. Lucky of the British 
Merchant Navy. @ About his Longines watch, 
he wrote, “Like the Allied Nations, it is invincible’. 
That's too much praise for a watch, Mr. Lucky, 
but there can't be too much praise for Mr. Lucky 
and his indomitable companions of the Allied 
Merchant Marine. 
*FROM DOCUMENTS IN OUR FILES 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
Montreal, Geneva; also makers of the Wittnauer 
Watch, a companion product of unusual merit. 
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small towns and rural areas. The three 


big metropolitan areas—Minneapolis,. St. 


Paul, and Dulhith—with. 87 per cent of 
the 1940 population, have sustained only 
about 17 per cent of the loss. That is the 
brightest fact for the Democrats. It means 
that the presumably Republican rural 
areas may produce a small GOP vote this 
year, while the big-city labor vote, pre- 
sumably Democratic, will be nearer its 
1940 level. 

But the Republicans ‘are not worried 


on this count so much as might be sup-— 


posed. Since 1940 there has been a heavy 
swing away from Mr. Roosevelt in rural 
districts. This is admitted by leaders of 


both parties. In addition, it is agreed that. , 


there is a defection in the ranks of labor; 
the presence of the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee has not gone well with the 
AFL and Railroad Brotherhoods. 

The PAC, under the leadership of John 
M. Jacobsen, a Farmer-Laborite, has ob- 
tained an effective registration of voters 
in the Duluth and St. Paul areas. How- 
ever, in Minneapolis, which may hold the 
balance of power in November, its sched- 
ule is lagging by 30,000 with less than a 
month of registration remaining. — 

The fusion of the Democratic and 
Farmer-Labor: parties has not produced 
what was hoped. It was the left wing of 
the Farmer-Labor party which fused; 
the right wing has gone over to the Re- 
publicans. The only Farmer-Labor mem- 
ber of Congress, Rep. Harold C. Hagen, 
is now running*on the GOP ticket. 

The Republicans are credited with be- 
ing far better organized. The Democrats 
lack precinct organization; the GOP has 
it to an extent not realized since the New 
Deal came into power. Gov. Ed: Thye, 
a Republican, is expected to run ahead 
of Dewey and is considered a likely win- 


ner, even if Roosevelt carries Minnesota. ~ 


Dewey has not caught on with the rank- 
and-file GOP workers, and many think 
his cause Will suffer thereby. Although 
former Gov. Harold Stassen, now a naval 
officer in the South Pacific, has person- 
ally ordered his state leaders to deliver 
for Dewey, the impression is that a con- 
siderable number are not active. 

- Minnesota ‘is listed as completely in 
doubt, with Mr, Roosevelt ing the 
edge if there is one. However, if a large 
majority of the farmers get to. the polls, 
| tter-than-even 
bet to go for Dewey. Good weather on 


Minnesota. * * 


Election. Day could cost, the President 


North Dakota: The farmers of North 
Dakota are enjoying their third consecu- 
tive year of unprecedented prosperity. 
The official wheat forecast this year is 


». 168,000,000. bushels: Farm income will 


exceed; an average of $5,000 per farm 
unit. It looks like the best .year in the 
North Dakota farmers” history. Bank de- 


» posits, which were only. aboug $63,000,- 


000 in 1926 after four vi :~s of drought, 
stand. today at about $265,000,000, with 
the biggest moncy crop on record still to 


be marketed. War Bond quotas are heav- 
ily oversubscribed and the farmers’ mort- 
gage position is the. best .since the last 
war. Nevertheless, the most reliable esti- 
mates are that they will vote 2 to 1 for 
Dewey. 

The reason? Governmental red tape; 
endless waits for clearance to buy tractor 


gear; gasoline and tire rationing; imple-. 


ment shortage; labor shortage; big-city 
labor rates; the CIO. The term “New 
Deal” is now anathema. Farmers think 
they'll get some form of a Ad- 
justment Administration checks regard- 
ess of who is President. But at the mo- 





- Acme 
Official: This is the picture.of Mr. 
Roosevelt which the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has selected for use 


in the fourth-term campaign. 


It was 
taken last Aug. 21: Rs 


ment. they are not much worried whether 
they get them or not. They never did 
like the controls that. went with the 
money anyway. The. im that 
Dewey will carry North Da is so gen- 
eral that all interest has focused on the 
three-comered race for the United States 
Senate seat of GOP Sen. Gerald P. Nye. 


-sMontana: The Republicans have their 
best state organization since 1928; the 
Demoerats, their weakest.in years. As in 
Minnesota’ and. North Dakota, there has 
been a heavy defection from Mr. Roose- 
velt among the farmers. But in Montana 
the strongly unionized mining towns will 
probably give tiam the state by a re- 
duced majority. The CIO-PAC has gained 
control: of the Democratic organization, 
causing extensive grumbling among party 





repuiars. a 
* “Phe Republicans think that Dewey has 


an-outside chance of carrying the State, 
but their interest centers largely on the 
race for governor, which they hope to 
win. The incumbent Gov. Sam C. Ford, 
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a Republican, is opposed by State Su- 
preme Court Judge Leif Erickson, a 
1O0-endorsed 


Idaho: Like all of the Northwest, Idaho 
is prosperous beyond calculation. But the 
farmer and the small- businessman have 
swung away from Mr. Roosevelt to such 
an extent that he trails in Idaho. Repub- 
lican Organization greatly excels that of 
the Democrats, In addition, a number of 
Democratic leaders and former leaders 
have turned anti-Roosevelt. One of them, 
Ramséy M. Walker, a former national 
committeeman, is openly opposing a 
fourth term.: 


Again, the War: Across the Northwest 
the story is the same: A wartime boom, 
apathy toward the election and the can- 
didates, and the apparent disintegration 
of the Donadtatic machine. Republicans, 
sensing the chance for victory in these 
states, realize that they must get their 
vote, to the ps in unprecedented man- 
ner to clinch. their position. Federal job 
holders, lulled by the belief that the 
President will win without their states, are 
taking little part in‘the campai7n; regular 
party ‘leaders have lost their oldtime fire. 

Of these states, only North Dakota 
went Republican in the third-term race 
in 1940—by 30,554 votes. Mr. Roosevelt 
carried Minnesota by 47,922; Montana 


‘by 46,119, and Idaho by 21,289, In 
North Dakota this year, his vote is ex- ’ 


pected to be even smaller, while it is 


- conceded that his support will be less 


in the other three states. 
The undeterminable factor of war 
ives. Mr. Roosevelt his: main hold on 
e electorate. Coupled with the indiffer- 
ence on the part of the voters, this leaves 


leaders of both parties jn doubt: each 


camp ‘has the rather. eerie: feeling that 
beneath the silence of the electorate may 


-be the making of a landslide against 


them. 


- 

Raymond Moley, Newsweex’s noted 
observer of the American scene, is also 
making a swing through the politically 
important sections of the country. His 
initial impressions appear in his regular 
column on page 104. ; 


Happy Days in Texas 

It seemed that the roll call would 
never end. For hours in the huge State 
Fair Park Auditorium at Dallas the bal- 
loting went on,. noisily interrupted by 
hecklia andl, SpE ene  Woenaver e 
vote of one of the 254 county delegates 
was announced. On a motion contesting 
which of two delegations from Dallas 
uy ee be seated, Texas Demo- 


crats last week were decidin whether - | 


pro-Roosevelt or -anti-Roosevelt factions 
would control this. convention (the state’s 
At 7:38 p.m., the result was known: 


From, behind a curtain where the count 








to Peacetime Operation 


SD le BE left behind in the race for civilian 
markets...and don’t let your present work- 


| ing capital position fool you. Unless you are 
3 certain that your wartime assets will become 


liquid fast enough to let you change over for 
peacetime operation with all possible speed, 
don’t wait. Arrange now for all the outside 
cash you may need. 


Commercial Credit is ready now to set aside 
thousands or millions of its funds for your future 
use ... under a simple, flexible plan which involves 
no interference with your management .. . places no 
restrictions on your operations. 


This service lets you carry forward your recon- 
version progran’ with a known supply of cash... 
| ready to use when you need it. It eliminates the. 
Finance Equipment possibility that’ any delay in turning your war- 





New or Used time assets into cash would let competition get | 
Under this Plan. the jump on you. a [og 
All your purchases of Through Commercial Credit you can be sure 


machinery ond equipment of cash to rehabilitate and modernize your plant 


ose sed... from a 2 
adel amg Masud . .. to buy machinery and equipment . . . to build 
ment can be financed up inventories . . . to make tax or renegotiation ‘4 
through Commercial Credit _ o,0 
Teri tn ad payments es to meet all expenses of the transition 
pread overaperied _—-PETiod. Wire, write or telephone and we will send | 


of years. Detailsonrequest, you full information. 
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Britain’s Role Against Japan 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


M.. Churchill plainly relished 
* the opportunity to say at Quebec that 
he had had to “insist” that Britain 
be given a larger share in the war 
against Japan. In a sense, he was 
turning the tables not only ‘on the 
American isolationists but on _ the 
American Navy, both of whom were 
skeptical, for a long time, of the in- 
tention of the British to do much in the 
Far Eastern war except to retake their 
colonial possessions. 

With the extension of the American 
trans-Pacific drive to China or For- 
mosa, or even to the Philippines, the 
recovery of the British and Dutch col- 
onies to the south would be only a 
series of mopping-up operations al- 
though, given the propensity of the 
Japanese to fight to the last man, not 
necessarily easy or cheap. 

At Quebec Mr. Churchill insisted 
upon more conspicuous front-line tasks 
for British forces. He wants Britain to 
take part “in the kill” in proportion 
to its national strength. 

It is true that during the last twelve 
months there has been a change in 
American naval opinion about’ the 
role of the British in the war against 
Japan. In the dark days, the men fight- 
ing the Pacific war felt neglected. 
Some of them blamed Churchill for 
the decision to defeat Germany first 
and for what they considered to be 
the undersupplying of the Pacific 
theater. Such sentiments reached up to 
the higher levels of the Navy. 


_ For almost three years, the United 
States has carried the burden of the 
war against Japan. Australia has 
helped, New Zealand and Canada in 
‘lesser degree, although to the full ex- 
tent that could be expected of them, 
considering their contributions to the 
war against Germany. Until the recent 
campaign to eject the Japanese from 
Northeast aed agen contribu- 
tion was negligible. The propping up 
of China has been due almost entirely 
to American exertions. 

Now the brilliant westward. counter- 
offensive against Japan has been car- 
ried by American forces to the'rim of 
Japan’s inner empire. The . American 
Navy knows its strength and has’per- 
fected the techniques of “triphibious” 
- warfare. Naturally, many of its officers 
now feel that the honor of administer- 
ing the death blows to Japan should 
come chiefly to the United States. 

But apart from questions of pres- 
tige, many cracatiel factors are in- 


volved. As the Roosevelt-Churchill 
statement implied, there is not room 
at the present time for the deploy- 
ment of all the American and British 
forces which will be released by the 
defeat of Germany. A portion of the 
ground troops used against Germany 
will never be needed to defeat Japan. 
There are not enough air bases within 
reach of worth-while Japanese targets 
to take care of more than a fraction 
of the air power now engaged in the 
war with Germany. And there are not 
enough advanced naval bases and stag- 
ing areas for the combat ships anc 
landing craft which will be available. 
To complicate the problem, the Brit- 
ish Navy lacks the sea trains necessary 
for operations over long distances in 
the Pacific and its carrier force is rela- 
tively small. Moreover, because of dif- 
ferences in signal systems and other 
practices and the British Navy’s lack 
of experience with “triphibious” war- 
fare, the American Navy does not look 
with favor on the mingling of the two 
fleets. 


Thus the desire of the American 
Navy to keep to itself the front line 
in the war against Japan is based on 
efficiency of operation as well as on 
prestige. It is not easy for a layman 
to be sure where one factor ends and 
the other begins. But it is not true that 
the American Navy does not wish to 
see the British enter into the Pacific 
war with their fui strength. It has felt, 


- rather, that the short-range British 


Fleet could be most usefully emplayed 
in the Indian Ocean and the recovery 
of Malaya and the East Indies. It was 
prepared to welcome British, Indian, 
and Dominion troops for use in China. 
It has wanted maximum service from 
the British merchant marine. Britain 
can perform these duties in 1945 and 
still be “in on the kill’—the invasion 
of Japan proper. 

Mr. Churchill is too fervently con- 
cerned with the preservation not only 
of the British Empire but of Britain’s 
role as a great power to accept mere 
mopping-up duties in the war against 
Japan. And, looking ahead tothe or- 


_ ganization of a firm peace, Mr. Roose- 


velt is too far-sighted to deny Britain 
—or Russia or any of the other United 
Nations—the fullest part in the defeat 
of Japan which each ‘iis - capable: of 
playing. Naturally, also, he would wel- 
come any assistance which would has- 
ten Japan’s downfall and save Ameri- 
can lives. 
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Fourth-term Texans: Robert Calvert 
(left) and Ex-Gov. James V. Allred 


was being totaled, former Gov. James V. 
Allred stepped out to give the V-for- 
Victory sign. The organist gave out with 
the strains of the Roosevelt victory song, 
“Happy Days Are Here Again.” Pro- 
Roosevelt forces cheered without waiting 
for the formal announcement. (The vote 
was 799 to 769 to seat the New Deal 
delegates. ) 


‘On the convention floor the anti-New 
Deal faction folded. Swi the fourth-  — 


term organization seated friendly dele- 
ates, elected new officers, and exacted 
rom every precinct leader the 
pledge: The Democratic ticket would be 


voted straight from President to con- gq 


stable in November. But there was one 
battle it hadn’t yet won: disposal of a 
23-man Presidential elector slate (named 
by the anti-Administration forces that 
won control‘ of the first convention in 
May) and its replacement with tried 
and true Roosevelt supporters. On that 
question, final decision rested with the 
Kosa Supreme Court. The situation was 
this: 


Battle of Electors: Texas Democrats 
hold two state conventions in Presidential 
election years. Normally, the first names: 
the electoral college slate; the second at- 


tends to state politics. In May at Austin, | 


dissident Democrats, angry at the United 






States Supreme Court decision ruling that 3 
Negroes must be permitted to vote in ~ 


Texas party primaries, instructed the elec- 
tors to vote for a Democrat other than 
Mr. Roosevelt unless the national party 
convention condemned the Negro deci-. 


coming, 15 of the 28 electors indicated 


they would vote for Sen. Harry F. Byrd — 
instead of Mr. Roosevelt. In a close race ~ 
such a bolt might conceivably deny Mr. — 


sion. When condemnation was not forth- — 


~ 


Roosevelt the 266 votes necessary for 


, election and throw final selection of the 


= 
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President into the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Pro-Roosevelt forces immediately set 
to work to overthrow the convention's 
action. Charging foul play against the 
popular will, they gained strength in 
county conventions and finally won back 
party power at ‘Dallas last week. But 
when they took a new list of electors— 
with the 15 dissidents replaced—to State 
Secretary Sidney Latham for certifica- 
tion, he ruled that the May slate was 
valid. Then the New Deal faction filed 
a mandamus action before the State Su- 
preme Court to compel Latham to ac- 
cept the pro-Roosevelt electors. Both 
sides contended they had sufficient legal 
precedent to support their claims. 

Whatever the ultimate decision of the 
court,* Texas political observers could 
see further splits in the Democratic party 
and gains for the Republicans. For should 
the pro-Roosevelt forces win, undoubted- 
ly great numbers of dissident Democrats 
will be fair game for the GOP’ If the 
anti-Roosevelt elector slate is upheld, the 
New Dealers are expected to file an in- 
dependent ticket for Roosevelt. Such a 
split might well throw the state to Dewey. 
(Texas bolted the Democratic party in 
1928, voting for Herbert Hoover.) 

Deep-seated animosities were evident, 
in fact were flaunted, in the convention 
hall. Anti-Roosevelt delegates paraded 
placards headed “Our National Leaders,” 
with pictures of President Roosevelt, Sid- 
ney Hillman, head of the CIO Political 
Action Committee, and the Communist 
leader Earl Browder. When Rep.: Martin 
Dies, anti-New Dealer bitterly opposed 
by the CIO, tried to make a-speech he 
was, booed off the floor. E. B. Germany, 
former state chairman and leader of the 
Roosevelt opposition, called the conven- 
tion a “CIO meeting.” A Roosevelt speak- 
er, commenting on the Negro contro- 
versy, asserted he was “more concerned 
about the white trash in the party” than 
about Negroes. 


‘Into a Hurricane’s Eye 


The storm was like a giant upright fun- 
nel with the top~ at about 40,000 feet. 
Winds were twisting counterclockwise. Our 
course was laid to reach the eye of the gale. 
We bore into it. There was a heavy rain 
and black clouds. Occasionally we could 
see ocean spray which must have been sev- 
eral hundred feet above the sea’s surface. 
We flew about 100 miles farther along. At 
5,000 fect I cut the power. The clouds 
thinned and through a-thin mist we could 
see the sun. We were just at the edge of 
the hurricane’s eye. “f 


That was how the Atlantic Coast hurri- 
cane looked last week to the practiced 
eye of Col. Lloyd B. Wood, 36-year-old 


t pro-Roosevelt 
after bolting 
ypted to certify 
ary ballot in 





Acme photos 


«+a leafy lane on Long Island turned into an obstacle course 
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Ask STANDARD CONVEYOR! 


ANUAL handling is costly in 

time, manpower and space — 
the less of it you have the lower your 
costs in manufacturing, processing or 
storage handling. 

Investigate conveyors — belt con- 
veyors for example. Belt conveyors 
are amazingly versatile. They handle 
small packages as easily as crates 
— articles need not have a smooth bot- 
tom or surface as do not “roll” 
but ride the belt. The belt itself may 
be stitched canvas, rubber, white 
woven, wire mesh or steel. 

We suggest you look into all the 
things belt conveyors can do— the 
many ways they can earn money for you. 
Write for Standard’s valuable refer- 
ence book N-94 on conveyors and 
conveying methods. 
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» Division, and 


_ the Weather Bureau summed it 
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deputy chief of the Army Air Forces 
Weather Division. He was describing one 


of the most a episodes in an ex- © 


traordinary job of weather reporting 
which AAF and Navy planes had done 
for the United States Weather Bureau. 
With Maj. Harry Wexler, deputy chief 
of meteorology for the AAF Weather 
t. Frank Record, Colonel 
Wood had piloted an A-20 Havoc light 


‘bomber from ‘Washington across Chesa- 


peake Bay and’ out to sea, directly. into 
the heart of the hurricane where the 
storms whirled at 125 miles an hour. 


Wandering Chaos: Roaring northward 


from its birthplace in the Caribbean, the — 
| hurricane had wandered from the 


ical 
path. Most of these super-storms flick the 
southeastern tip of the United States and 
spend themselves harmlessly far out at 
sea. This one hugged the coast, cutting 
a vicious, 300-mile-wide swath—winds 
were 75 to 90 miles an hour on its frin 
—over much the same territory as did the 
hurricane of Sept. 21, 1938. Its center 
did not touch land until it reached East- 
ern Long Island and New England. Then 
it raged off oceanward again, vanishing 
somewhere east of Nova Scotia. 

The battered East counted the havoc 
along 1,000 miles of seaboard in more 
than 50 lives lost, innumerable homes 
flooded and wrecked, public utilities im- 
mobilized, and an incalculable number 
of man-hours lost at war plants which 
were forced to suspend operations, ‘Total 


property damage was figured at about 


$100,000,000—notably in tobacco and 
fruit crops. The best-known landmark -de- 
stroyed was the boardwalk at Atlantic 


pe Nig single area of destruction, - 
wi 


an estimated $5,000,000 in p 
ruin. The 1,850-ton Navy destroyer War- 
rington went down with a heavy loss 
of life. : d 
The hurricane was nonetheless but a 
pale edition of its 1938 precursor, whose 


| toll was upwards of 650 deaths and $400,- 


000,000 damage. 

The most important single factor in 
keeping the damages and loss of life rela- 
tively low was the careful job of advance 
warning done by the Weather Bureau. For 
this it gave credit to the system of 
airplane weather reporting that has been 
developed during the war with the AAF 
and the Navy. Ships at sea were formerly 
the bureau’s main source of data in chart- 
ing the course of hurricanes, but war- 
enforced radio silence had Cut off this 
flow of information. Instead, as soon as 
the hurricane was located, planes flew 
out daily, following the progress of the 
storm center as it howled along at 15 
to 18 miles an hour, gauging the velocity 
of the winds, and noting changes in 
direction of the storm’s- movement. As 
up, 
this was the best-charted hurricane in 


‘its his 


Colonel Wood's flight was the most 
spectacular of the series. Though seaborne 
ips -have weathered. hurricanes he 


- Harris & Ewing 
No. 1 Veteran: As military in bearing 
as when he led the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives 26 years ago, General 
of the Armies John J. Pershing posed for 
this 84th-birthday photo on Sept. 18. 
Two days later, Gen. Pershing suffered a 
severe relapse at his Walter Reed- Hos- 
pital apartment in Washington, and was 
confined to his bed. 





brought back the first eyewitness account 
of penetrating a hurricane from the air 
and the data he gathered will shed added 
light on the scientific theories of this type 
of storm. 


GI Christmas Rush 
The Army and Navy spared nothing 


to make the plan run smoothly. Buildings * 


were constructed or taken over in the 
two major shipping ports, New York and 
San Francisco, Approximately 10,000 ex- 
tra workers were hired. On Sept. 15, the 
handling of Christmas packages for over- 
seas service men and women began. 

For one month, until Oct. 15, the 
largest shipment of mail in the history of 
the postal system would be handled. 
Last week it was estimated that 70,000,- 
000 parcels—45,000,000 to Army person- 
nel, 25,000,000 to Navy men—would be 
shipped. To get them to the war fronts on 
time, civilians had to mail the packages 
by the deadline. Ships, planes, trucks, 
and jeeps were ready to transmit the 
gifts. Theater commanders would deter- 


mine whether they would be out 
immediately or held until istmas 
morning. If the services do as well this 


as last in getting the packages de- 
livered, few will be disappointed—in 


\ 
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_ Squarely 
’ € Prior to leaving for West Coast con- 


1943, 97 per cent of the Army packages 
and 90 per cent of the Navy's arrived 
on time. 


Going Home | 


North of Terre Haute, Ind., the fog 
hung low on the early morning of Sept. 
14. The Dixie Flyer, Miami-bound from 
Chicago, thundered southward. In the 
forward cars, Army officers and enlisted 
men were asleep. Many were Air Forces 
veterans of the Italian theater, sent home 
on leave after 50 combat missions over 
Europe and now on their way to a Flor- 
ida redistribution center. 

The crash came suddenly. Into a stand 
ing northbound mail train the Flyer 
plowed. Engines, baggage cars, and: Pull- 
mans plunged from the track, killing 32 
(three Flyer crewmen, all the rest air- 
men.) Combing the grisly mass of wreck- 
age Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad 
officials guessed at the cause of the 
tragedy. The Flyer engineer apparently 
had failed to observe block signals on 
the single track. 


Casting the Motes 


For a brief moment last week the 
national chairmen of the Democratic 
and Republican parties met on common 
ground, In simultaneous statements is- 
sued via the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Robert E. Hanne- 
gan and Herbert Brownell Jr. both ab- 
jured racial or religious intolerance as 
a campaign weapon. Hannegan declared 
the election must be free of “the racial 
and religious differences and the hatreds 
which our Fascist enemies have erected 
upon them.” Brownell called all GOP 
candidates “committed by faith and deep 


conviction to comity and understanding 


among our various faiths.” 

The ink was hardly dry on their mu- 
tual protestations when politics went 
back to its dissonant normalcy. Hanne- 
gan waded into the Republicans for 
“directly injecting racial prejudice” by 
their references to Sidney Hillman, Po- 
litical Action Committee chairman as 
“foreign-born.” Brownell in reply labeled 
the charge “an unwarranted interpreta- 
tion . . . designed to get the New Deal 
off the spot on which it has been placed 
by Hillman. ; 


sultations with p leaders, Hannegan 


- revealed the date of the President’s sec- 


ond campaign speech (first: Sept. 23 in 
Washington before the International 
Teamsters Union). On Oct. 5 Mr. Roose- 
velt will make a broadcast directed: at 
Democratic p workers gathered in 
clubrooms and -homes in each of the 
country’s 125,000 voting precincts. The 
object of this srengenent, Hannegan 
added, is “to provide a neighborhood 
forum in which Democrats in every state 
can foregather and develop in advance 


- their plans for dotag'a real job on election 
day. ; ve = . 











We’ve been working 


for the railroad 


Why accent the “for''? To 
emphasize that all of us should be 
for Uncle Sam’s rail conservation 
program and cooperative with the 
railroad industry in applying it. 

What's expected of us? First, 
that we limit ourselves to essential 
passenger and freight traffic... 
second, that we try to reduce the 
strain on carrier manpower and 
equipment. 

In handling the heaviest loads 
in history, despite a shortage of 
locomotives and cars, the rail- 
roads are doing a great job. And 
‘one important factor is the 
speed and efficiency of 
their maintenance opera- 
tions. Both Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings and 






































Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope are helping to return equip- 
ment to service faster. 

With their flexible, patented 
braiding, Yellow Strand Safety 
Slings provide a secure hold on 
lifts of varied weight and shape, 
from complete locomotives to in- 
dividual wheels and rims. Smooth- 
running Yellow Strand Pre- 
formed Wire Rope augments 
braided sling convenience with 
its own pliability and kink-resist- 
ance ...its long wear on shop 
crane or derrick. 

Investigate these well- 
- mated tools. Let them be 
working for you when 
wartime duties change to 
peacetime opportunities. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
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Ghost House 


Dust has gathered on the golden-silk 
walls of the great ballroom. The delicate 
chimes of the fine French clock sound the 
steadily approaching hour of Germany’s 
doom. en that day comes, Werner 
Weing§artner, deputy chief of foreign in- 
terests for the Swiss Legation, will leave 
his office in the German Embassy for the 
last time. For, with the final Nazi surren- 
der, the Swiss will no longer handle Ger- 
man affairs. Then the immense, sprawling 
red-brick building at 1439 Massachusetts 
Avenue, in which Prussian diplomats once 
heiled Der Fihrer and spies plotted the 
downfall of the Western Hemisphere, will 
become more tomblike than it is today, 
awaiting whatever its fate may be. . 

Weingiartner, a small, slender, gray- 
haired man of 48, has served 25 years as 
a Swiss consul in England, France, and 
the United States. He moved into the Ger- 
man Embassy shortly after Pearl Harbor. 
In addition to Nazi affairs, he has guarded 
Italian and French interests. He is the sole 
official link with the outside world for 
more than 200,000 German prisoners of 
war, 2,500 civilian internees, and 15,000 
Italians not yet granted partial freedom 
as service units because they are un- 
friendly toward the Allies. Arrangements 
for the exchange of POW’s and enemy 
nationals must pass through his hands. 

From the 120 POW base camps in 
this country (86 more are being 
built) a flood of letters, first cen- _ 
sored by United States authori- 
ties, crosses Weingirtner’s desk. 
The larger number are com- 
plaints. Weingirtner must offi- 
cially tote that sweet potatoes, 
detested by Germans, were 
served in a Southern camp. Fre- 
quently POW’s write that they 
receive no bread. but get only 
cake with their meals. Weingirt- 
ner knows what they mean: Ger- | 
mans dislike American light 
bread; they call it cake and long 
schwarzbrot, the heavy 
“black” bread of Germany. 

Prisoners who refuse to work 
are placed on a restricted cuisine 
—bread and water. Weingartner 
must take cognizance of all such 
happenings. Most recalcitrant 
prisoners soon capitulate to the 
pangs of hunger, but recently a’ 
group remained on their light 

iet several days without com- 
plaint. ‘Investigation disclosed 
they had concealed a substantial 
quantity of eggs, jam, bread, and 
meats and were eating well dur- 
— cole leisure. 
came from prisoners in 
a Southwestern camp that they 
were to be sent to Russia. Wein- 
garter knew this was-.not-true |): 





but he dispatched one of his four inspec- 
tors to the camp. There he learned that 
an overzealous American guard had found 
a sure-fire way to get Nazis to behave and 
work hard; he threatened them with 
transfer to a Russian camp. The guard 
was reprimanded and transferred. 

When German officers complained that 
cigars were unavailable, Weingarter took 
up the matter and arranged to have them 
supplied. 

POW’s are permitted to have standard 
radio receiving sets. Expert Nazi radio 
technicians often tum them into short- 
wave receivers. Prisoners demand The 
New York Times because it prints all offi- 
cial communiqués each morning, yet they 
constantly complain that ‘German 
communiqués are altered and that news 
of ee victories is omitted. (They are 
not. 

Weingirtner’s chief guide to the solu- 
tion of problems is the articles of the 
Geneva Convention on the treatment of 
prisoners of war. But often he must rely 
on his own good judgment and common 
sense. Thus, when a Nazi prisoner com- 
plained that the roof leaked, Weingartner 
suggested the prisoner repair it. 


“I'm the Father”: Not the least of 
Weingiartner’s headaches is serving as 
liaison for marriages by proxy. The word- 
marriage is loosely used here. What the 
Nazi POW’s wish to do is acknowledge 










ty. 

had obeyed their Fiihrer and had 
ited with handy unmarried girls. If chil- 
dren were. born, the girls notified Wehr- 
macht headquarters, naming the fathers, 
By acknowledging their fatherhood, the 
prisoners — it possible for the mothers 
to receive ances from the Hitler gov- 
ernment. 

Two days after the liberation of Paris, 
Henri Hoppenot, Washington representa- 
tive of de Gaulle’s provisional govern- 
ment, demanded the heys to the French 
Embassy. piling cy er would have been 
happy to hand them over, but he refused. 
His reason: The United States had recog- 
nized the provisional government only as 
a de facto authority pending the outcome 
of French elections. But last week Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull indicated he 
would request the Swiss Government to 
return the embassy to France. 

Weingartner could, if he desired, have 
his home as well as his office in the Ger- 
man Embassy. He has chosen to live else- 
where, as has his staff of twenty. But the 
embassy is never completely deserted; 
two custodians occupy living quarters in 
it, maintaining a our wth, 


The Teutonic Ghosts: Weingirtner 
and his aides use only a few of the 50-odd 
rooms in the embassy. The others remain 
wrapped in an eerie silence, their former 
elegance grown shabby. Soot soils the rich 
Louis XV chairs. The'cold light from tall, 
undraped w.ndows gl on fat-legged 
German furniture. On the upper floors, 
chambers in which Nazi diplomats Hans 

:  Dieckhoff, Fritz Wiedemann, and 
Hans Thomsen dreamed on 
stomachs full of sauerbraten and 
Miinchen Léwenbrdéu, have a fu- 
nereal look. Only diplomatic 
ghosts gather there to squeak the 

Between some rooms heavy 
steel doors bear the warning: 
Kein Eingang (No Admittance). 
They stand wide open now, but 
Before Pearl Harbor they guard- 
ed ‘secrets of the German State, 
made fortresses of the code and 
document rooms, and protected 
the lives of the occupants. 

In one barren room stands an 
immense safe. On Dec. 11, 1941, 
with State Department repre- 
sentatives and Swiss attachés 
watching, the departing Nazis 
sealed its door like a boxcar. Un- 
der international: law the seal 
may not be broken until Ger- 
many is vanqui : 

Just before departed for 

internment at ite Sulphur 
Shing, te Germans smashed a 
complicated dictaphone, signal, 
and telephone system. But they 
left a great 5-foot globe about 
which they had gathered to 
chart the triumphs of the Luft- 
waffe and the Wehrmacht. The 
globe was a gift from Hitler. 












*Estimate, of course. But any 
uct that moves or needs 
rr against vibration 
needs The General Silentbloc! 


List of uses for the General 
Silentbloc could go on and on. 


But the important point is that each 
* Silentbloc mounting, bearing and coup- 


ling is engineered for its job. 

That’s important to you.in solving any 
problem of vibration, torque action or 
misalignment i in your new products. © 

“The Silentbloc is not just “a hunk of 


"-Rlbber. ” It is an engineered articulating 
‘. joint made by a patentéd principle which 
: < gives,exact control of performance. The 
Spot is elongated under high 





pressure and confined between the outer 


metal sleeve and inner sleeve or shaft, 
forming an indestructible bond. The rub- 
ber, under permanent tension, Stays 
“alive”. 





_ By varying the size and design of the 
Silentbloc, the elongation and distortion 
of the rubber and the modulus of the 
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vibration between parts of a™ 
piss a am acer 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Mechanical Coods Division, Wabash, Indiana 


10,000° New. Products Can-Be Improved * 
with Rubber Engineered by General. 





rubber, General engineers can give you a - 


Silentbloc that conforms precisely to 
your specification. It can be made.of any 
metal, afty type of rubber, a 
support ounces to tons. 

_ The Silentbloc has been sional in use 


on automotive, industrial, marine, and 
home machinery, aircraft, electrical, a 
equipment and many other products. © 


It can improve your products. Write for 
factual Silentbloc booklet. The General 
Tire & Rubber Company, Dept. 3, 
Wabash, Indiana. | 
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India’s -‘Leaders Seek Accord 
on Proposal for Independence 


Some Issues Still Divide 
Gandhi and Jinnah on Partition 
Into Hindu and Moslem States 


Indians thronged Hornby Road, the 
main shopping street of Bombay. There 
were Hindus in soiled white garments, 
with their shirt tails hanging out; Mos- 
lems bare-headed or wearing fezzes; Par- 
sees in shiny black pillbox hats; and a few 
sikhs with yellow, pink, and purple tur- 
bans. Through the city moved grimy red 
trolleys, gharries. looking like junked 
hansoms, and ancient Buick and Stude- 
baker taxis. 

That was Bombay—as crowded, as hot, 
and as unexciting as usual. But up on 
exclusive Malabar Hill, in a house over- 











British Combine 


Gandhi, the Hindu saint . . . 


looking the Arabian Sea, the fate of India 
was being shaped. In té most im t 
i development in. two years, 
obandas K. Gandhi and Mohamm 
Ali Jinnah were meeting to agree’ ‘on a 
formula for the division of British India 
into Hindu and Moslem states. 


On Sept. 11, after two days of con- 
ference with the president of the All- 
India Moslem League, Gandhi, still the 
real leader of the National Congress party, 
announced that his goal and Jinnah’s was 
“the attainment of independence for the 
whole of India . . . If we part without 
coming to an agreement, we shall pro- 
claim the bankruptcy of wisdom on our 
part.” 


Last week the Gandhi-Jinnah meetings 
were resumed. From Bombay, Roland C. 
Gask, NEwsweEex correspondent in India, 
cabled the following account of the po- 
litical difficulties that are bound to face 
the two leaders. 


Moth-eaten Pakistan: It was the first 
time Gandhi and Jinnah ‘had met since 
1940, when they conferred in the Vice- 
roy’s Palace in New Delhi, in a vain at- 
tempt to compose their differences. Sub- 
sequently, the Moslems launched their 
partition demands and asked for Pakis- 
tan (pure land)—the division of. India 
‘into Hindu and Moslem zones. 

It was in jail —during 21 months as a 
political prisoner—that Gandhi, who once 
called partition a “patent untruth” and a 
“denial of God,” began to change his at- 
titude. Privately, more than a year ago, 
he approved a formula for a Hindu- 
Moslem agreement devised by his friend 
and indefatigable seeker of Indian har- 
mony, Chakravarti Rajagopalachari. Last 
summer “Rajaji” submitted that formula 
to the Moslems. 

He asked them to agree to four main 
sect (1) endorsement of an “Indian 

emand for independence”; (2) coopera- 
tion with the Congress party in a provin- 
cial government; (3) appointment of a 
commission after the war to demarcate 
districts in Northwest and East India, 
wherein Moslems were in “absolute ma- 
jority”; and (4) a plebiscite of “all the 
inhabitants” in those areas on the issue of 
Pakistan. . 

Although Jinnah conceded that Gandhi 
had at last recognized the principle of 
Pakistan, the Moslem leader was among 
the first to condemn the proposal as “a 
shadow and a husk . . . a maimed, muti- 
lated, and moth-eaten Pakistan.” The basic 
Jinnah plan would divide India into: (1) 
two separate Moslem-dominated areas of 
Pakistan, aggregating about 430,000 
square miles and containing some 58,- 
000,000 Moslems, 37,000,000 Hindus and 
others;. (2) a Hindustan state of about 
650,000 square miles containing 150.900.- 
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000 Hindus, 20,000,000 Moslems and 
others. “ 

But neither Gandhi's nor Jinnah’s pro- 
posals satisfied other Indian groups. The 
Jinnah plan, said nothing about the 
princely native states with their ula- 
tion of 82,000,000. The Britis ave 
always regarded it as completely un- 
workable. 

That was the political background as 
analyzed in Gask’s dispatch. But there al- 
so was the antagonism between the two 
negotiators. Gask cabled that when he 
asked Jinnah about his recent statement: 
“However much I might have criticized 
the Mahatma, I have always held that he 
could not be corrupted by anyone,” Jin- 
nah replied with a very half-smile: “I 
meant that he is not subject to bribery, 

.He cannot be bribed to sell his own na 

tion.” When Gask asked Gandhi for his 
opinion of Jinnah, the Mahatma would 
make no comment. 


Moslem Success Story: But of the two 
antagonists in search of acommon ground, 


only one was a figure of world renown. . 
Gandhi and his principles had been ex- 
amined, defined and redefined. The man 
who opposed him \was little more than 
a name outside India. Yet Hohammed 





British Combine 
--- meets Jinnah, the worldly Moslem 


Ali Jinnah was nearing the peak of a 
brilliant career. 

Now at 67, the handsome, natty Mos- 
lem had achieved what he sought even 
when he went to London at 20 to study 
Jaw at’ Lincoln’s ‘Inn and .Jeamn “impec- 
coble English while acting with a Shake § 











SouTHerN skies are seldom. silent.. Growing 
swarms of fighting aircraft roar into the sky from 
giant factories, newly-erected in the power-tich 
South: Busy trainers carry future aces high into sun- 
warmed skies where-they swoop and circle endlessly, 
Undreamed-of power fills Southern skies. 

But southern air power was not born with World 
War II. For Delta Air Lines gave the South time- 
saving air transportation as early as 1929. And Delta 
service has been made swifter and‘more luxurious 
each year. Though continuing to provide essential 


te 
. . 


air travel, Delta's wartime expansion has naturally. 
been devoted ‘to the jneeds of the armed forces. 
When Southern-trained’ men and southern-built 
planes have helped restore Peace, Delta’s plans to 
give the South great commercial air power can. be 
realized. For the South, with its vast resources, new 
factories and abundant skilled manpower, will be 
called upon to contribute. much to U, S. postwar 
prosperity. And the South will be the natural gate- 
way through which the great, expanding volume of 
Latin-American travel and commerce will flow, 


THE AIRLINE OF THE SOUTH...SERVING A LAND OF POWER AND PROMISE 
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68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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Reactions of German civilians are mixed, but in Aachen this large 
family gathers for a friendly chat with the invaders 


spearean rtory company. His father, 
a rich Karachi eaten. Jes financiall 

ruined when he arrived home, but Jinnah 
used both ruthlessness and charm to crash 
the gates of Indian law. By 1906, as ad- 
vocate of the High Court of Bombay, the 
“best-dressed man in India” -dominated 
the Indian legal scene. 

Equal determination carried him 
through his courtship of Ruttie Petit, the 
exquisite 18-year-old daughter of a 
wealthy Bombay Parsee baronet. Sir Din- 


“shaw Petit was infuriated by the 40-year- 


old Moslem widower’s suit, which vio- 
lated all the canons of Parsee religious 
law. But Jinnah persuaded Ruttie to re- 
nounce Parseeism for Mohammedanism 
and eloped with her in 1918. In 1929 
his wife died and he has not married 
again. 

A wealthy man today, Jinnah lives in 
his long, luxurious concrete house on top 
of Malabar Hill. From his huge library 
he can see a colonnaded, marble-floored 
patio, shaded lawns, and the sea. Within 


‘are lush furnishings and a profusion of 


Oriental rugs. 

Unorthodox Jinnah enjoys Scotch 
whisky and reportedly eats bacon and 
eugs. (Mohammedanism bans both liquor 
and pork.) He has smoked a pipe, ex- 
pensive Havana cigars, and his own brand 
of hand-rolled cigarettes. As he converses, 


he fiddles with a monocle. Alternately — 


suave and flashy, with extraordinary 
magnetism, determination, and incon- 


theless is a lonely man whose pride has 
deprived him of friends. Now he has no 


interests but politics, no company except 


his faithful sister Fatimah. 


- the border without a bump. 
testable incorruptibility, Jinnah never-. ’ 
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-““In Germany he: 
Some Folks Smile, Most Are Unsure— | ~ 
It’s Like Cold Water in Your Face 9 


The following dispatch from Al New! || %° 
man, NEwswEEK correspondent with the 
American First Army, is the first this 
magazine has received during the war 
with the simple and satisfying date line- 
in Germany. Here. is the political equiva- 
lent of the military triumph of smashing 
through the West Wall. For the American 
troops invading the Reich did not find 
that fanatical resistance by the popula- 
tion which the Nazis have been urging 
with such violence. If the few towns 
captured so far are any indication, Ger- 
many will not be a hard country to 
govern. And the Americans showed that _ 
they knew how to mingle force wi 
justice when they burned down®t 
villages where snipers were hiding=a 
spite the personal tragedy it spelled to 
the villagers. 

From the industrial city of Liége in 
the wide. valley of the Meuse River, the 
road toward Aachen winds d into 
a land of low, forested hills and wide, 
open fields where Holstein cows graze. 
Taking the road toward Eupen you cross. 













Fess ees seueee 


Tfeenrs my com 


Eupen is a strange town of stone-faced 
people. Awarded to Belgium after 
plebiscite in 1920, it was reincorporated 
into the Third Reich in 1940. To drive 
through it after seeing wildly i 


oo” os 
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Belgians waving and smiling is like a 
dash of cold water in your face. The Ger- 


would blow up their homes and shoot 
them, and they still aren’t sure about it. 

All white flags on the houses have dis- 

appeared by now but there is only one 
Belgian banner in the town. The people 
gather in little knots and talk in low 
voices and look out of the corners of 
| @ their eyes at the military traffic. They 
f) & do not wave or smile. 
; Strangely, in the next German town 
to the east people do smile shyly at our 
roaring column of tanks, jeeps, and half- 
tracks and children wave. : 

Now you are in the country of the West 
Wall. The hard hammering of our artillery 
comes toward you from both sides of the 
road over the din of traffic. Occasionall 
thumps and fountains of e 















Bbody pays much attention—you are in 
ermany now and feeling good about it. 
You are also in a hurry. 

The West Wall has been breached. 

ry" it lies the village of Korneli- 
minster, the first thoroughly German 
town you have run across ‘so far—a place 
where nobody at all speaks French and 
very few talk any English. 


have done a demolition job on an over- 
head railway bridge and have blown 
-half a block of good German burghers’ 


_ shops to hell and gone.. However, you are 
-informed that retreating Nazis consider- 
ately told the townspeople to get away 

lew! before setting off the charge—a bit of 


the politeness they seldom showed in “de- 
. cadent” France and Belgium. - 


this 
nag. “We Like You”; A woman comes out 
ne— of a smashed shop—a grocery store, which 


tiva- ff - looks considerably better. stocked than 
hing those in Belgium—and gives you a sh 
ican smile as though she expected to be struc 











find but b not to be. “We like you, I like 
ula- poms. See veee ee Se 

‘ Back in the street you hear by. Army 
Bing ‘radio that the Nazis are shelling the city 
wns 8 of Aachen, believing our troops are in 
Ger- @ there. Just as you cross the square comes 
y to whore concrete proof that the Nazis are 
that [ perfectly ready to shell German towns 


wand their own people. With a wheeze and 
Joud bang a low airburst cracks over- 
bad and the shrapnel tinkles on the cob- 
@aees at your feet. What is left of the pop- 
“lation ducks for doorways with a be- 
wildered, frightened look. 


e in 

“the | Death by Mob 

into Twenty-two years of pent-u ex- 
vide, 2 Rome this week. At 9 pid on 
raze. t. 18, the newly created Tribunal for 


oTOSS. the Punishment of Fascist Crimes as- 
sembled to begin its activities with the 
jut Geir ag, Or pes 41, the “killer of 





mans told the people the Americans” 


k poorly aimed incoming shellfire but - 


At the west end of town the Germans 





rr a Rome,” had been inted police 
od Diwtietinay 

lrive § | ‘Half an hour before the start of the 
astic | trial, a tirbulent-mob of 7,000 invaded 








Smith Synchro-Flex«British Walkers 
are more than just shoes ... they are con- 


clusive evidence of how good shoes can 
be. To their style and stamina, patented 


Synchro+Flex Construction adds the 
exclusive quality.of *Synchro-Flexstability. 
In them your feet are instantly at ease. You 
know no other shoes are like them the 
minute you put them on. Priced from $11.95. 










* Flexibility so responsive that shoe action and foot action 
are one... stability so staunch that every step is secure, 
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ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BEERS 


Ss 


Van Merritt Beer is brewed a 


Burlington, Wisconsin from the 


finest hops, grits, choicest barley 
malt and famous Wisconsin. arte- 


sian well water. These, plusaclosely |. 
guarded formula and unique brew-. 
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‘on the other were 
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the courtroom. Caruso had not yet been 
brought in, so the throng turned on the 
former assistant warden of the ill-famed 
Regina Coeli prison, Donato Carreta, a 
witness for the prosecution. They dra ed 
him from the courtroom, clawed, mauled 
and trampled him, threw: him semicon- 
scious into the Tiber, and held his head 
under water until he drowned. 


The.New deGaulle - 


In the auditorium of the Palais de 
Chaillot, relic of the 1937 Paris Exposi- 
tion, Gen. Charles de Gaulle addressed 
3,000 French men and women last week, 
in his Paris debut as political speaker and 
head of the provisional goverriment. With 
obvious: emotion, he restated France’s 
sacrifices and consequent claims to a seat 
at the péace table and a part in the 
occupation of Germany. 


The Old Meets the New: The scene 
in which he spoke and the sponsors of 
his meeting typified the new France and 
the new de Gaulle. Behind the huge plat- 
form, the Cross of Lorraine was mounted 
on tricolor draperies. On one side sat the 
sixteen members of the National Council 
of Resistance, organizers of the meeting; 


Gaulle’s cabinet. The® General himself 
was flanked by two representatives of old 
and new France: Jules. leney, prewar 
president of the Senate and Conservative 
elder statesman of the’ Third Republic 
who is now Commissioner of State; and 
Georges Bidault, leftist head of the Re- 
sistance Council: and now Commissioner 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Both right-wing and left-wing French 
were placated by the speech—the right 
by de Gaulle’s (and Bidault’s) insistence 
on order and legality, the left by de 
“the ‘great sources 
loited and 
managed, not for the benefit of a few but 


* to the advantage of all.” But neither side 


was satisfied with the new coalition gov- 
ernment. 

Conservatives and moderates mur- 
mured privately that the Communists 
were gaining power out of proportion to 
their real strength and that de Gaulle, in 
claiming a tie with the Third Republic, 


was inventing a nonexistent con- 
_ nection with which to entrench | is gov-. 
ernment. The Communists, ing as 
the only open opposition party, frankly 
demanded aoe an two seats in the 


Cabinet and sypeeltod that the govern- 
ment was disarming French Forces of the 
Interior units to weed out Communists 
rather than incorporate the . resistance 
a. into a new French Army: * 


“We Stayed Here”: Although the Com- 


Siopoend were vociferous, they also were 





d to work with, rather than apart 
. government. The Resistance 
Council on the other hand, showed — 
and an unwillingness to compromise. De 
‘Gaulle ehnounoed ch that the council would 


members of de - 


‘salvation. of France. In 1908 


From then on, only occasionally eae | 
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form the seehee of a new wslecnl Con- 
sultative Assembly—successor to. the stri- 


- dent but ineffective Assembly in Algiers. 


But the council, speaking through Eman- 
uel d’Astier de. la Vigerie, didn’t like this 
idea at all. 
Instead, to “safeguard the achieve 
ments of the resistance movement,” 
claimed continued authority over focal 
Committees of Liberation and indicated 
that it would work apart from the new 
Assembly, exercising a form of veto 
power over members chosen for the new 


- consultative body. The men who had re- 


sisted the Germans were now effectively | 
resisting the French returned from abroad. 


Vive le Roi! 


In a cramped little room packed with 
yellowing books arid pamphlets and 
musty with the odor of decay, the French 
Forces of the Interior in Lyon last week 
arrested the 76-year-old representative of 
a dying tradition of France. Stone-deat, 
he could not hear their accusations. 





International 
Maurras still wants a king 


Dressed in a rusty black suit with high, 
stiff collar, he betrayed no fear, 

He was Charles Maurras, ‘one’ of the 
strahgest political- literary figures of 
France: a Royalist repudiated by the 
pretender to the Freich throne; ' a Cath- 





olic ostracized by his church; a vitriolic 


enemy of republican France, yet general- 
ly respected by fellow politicians and 


‘authors. 


At 20, Maurras became convinced that 
in the return of the Bourbons Ia the 
with the 

found 


late Léon “Daudet, he helped 
alist paper L-Action  Frangaise. 


the royali 












The English Horn isn’t English, and 





isn’t a Horn... but its plaintive, moody voice is truly 
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felt Sibelius turns the yoice of the English perform- 
Dros into the lone, lorn “Swan of Tuonela.” voice in the 
orak entrusts it with a haunting themei in reproduction. eanwhile, the fidel- 


“The New World.” And composers from _ity and engineering precision of the Scott 





W gner to Franck, valuing its reedy, slightly | have sent it off to sea, to bring entertain- 


a 


nasal quality, have scored memorable pas- ment and longed-for news from home to 





sages\for this “horn” which is really 2 sailors on the farthest reaches of the globe. 









eGEELESs? 


For the Scott is safe—the first all-wave mari- 


on, we hope, there will rib aScott time receiver to yield no telltale signal to 


hear by record or radio each in- _ enemy direction finders. 


t in its own tone and timbre. To To bring your Scott nearer, buy 


believing ears will comeas ina living Bonds, Bonds and more Bonds! 
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E, H. SCOTT RADIO LAB a Inc, 
Dept. 9P4, 4432 Ravenswood Avenue 
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Please send imentary copy of cnew ks 
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‘tt takes 10 tons of initial equipment to 
supply each “Invasion” soldier —and it’s the 
merchant seamen who take it “‘over there’’! 


STRAIGHT TO hc lpredatgen: seri 

go the ships. of the Af 

Merchant Marine, to deliver food, 

medical supplies, guns, ammuni- 

tion—all the 700,000 different arti- 

cles needed to power the drive of. 
. the Liberation Armies! 









VETERANS of 6great aitibe of i cipaly are 
the mariners of our merchant fleets. 
They've weathered the battle of the At- 
lantic, ‘the heroic run to Murmansk, the 
South Pacific campaigns, the landings 
in Africa, Italy and France, sharing all 
the dangers of the war at sea. 


5,000,000 TONS of war cargo were 
handled last year by the United 
Fruit Company, under the direc- 
tion of the War Shipping Admini- 
stration. Besides 35 of their own 
ships of the Great White Fleet, 
‘the Company operated 45: addi- 
. tional government-owned vessels. 





THE NEXT BIG JOB... when the Great White Fleet sails back from 
war to the Caribbean, it will face a great opportunity. Global war has 
proved that the American tropics can supply many strategic com- 
modities formerly brought from the Far East—quinine, abaca fibre 
(manila rope), balsa, tung oil, and many, more. Shipped northward, 
these “new products” —added to the nutritious foods for which Middle 
America is famous—will increase Inter-American trade. 


~-Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
NO get "Ss 
‘PANAMA Rae, + * CUBA * JAMAICA, BW. 








* Back theattack buy more War Bonds! 
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by the volcanic Daudet, Maurras attacked 
the leaders of France and surpassed all 


other journalists in scurrilous libel, written 


_in colorful, witty, and polished prose. 


“For Kitchen Knives”: Some French- 
men claimed that his vicious pamphlets 
were “morally responsible” for the assas- 
sination-of Jean Jaurés, the great Socialist 


leader, in- 1914. Alla that his de- — 


scription. of Léon Blum: in 1986 (“a fitting 
subject for the kitchen knives of France”) 


incited the royalist’ Camelots du_Roi to 


attack and nearly kill the Socialist depu- 


_ty. For. that journalistic: “incitation to 


mruidae® Maurras served thirteen. months 
in ia writing his daily, article: in his 


In 1926, after: he’ had scbiited Pope 
Pius XI, among other*things, of being 
the “most pro-German” pontiff in history, 
L’Action was put on the Papal Index of 
forbidden publications. Not until 1939 


_ were his apologies accepted by Pius XII. 


In 1937, the Duc de Guise, direct de- 


- scendant of Louis Philippe and pretender 
to tle throne that vanished in. 1848, re- 


pudiated the extremist support of L?Ac- 
tion, declaring it advocated policies lead- 
ing to despotic Caesarism. But in 1988 
the Académie Francaise, whose members 
had been characterized by Maurras: as 
“dolts, asses, cretins, ‘parrots, and illiter- 


ates,” elected him one of the “forty im- 


niortals.” Under the regime of Pétain, 


“«'-whom he sup rted, Maurras continued 


to publish in Lyon. 
A fortnight ago, just before his arrest, 
an unrepentant Maurras carried on. In 


“the Hat, cracked voice of an aging deaf 
“man, he declared: “France cannot live 


either as a democracy or a re ublic ia . 
The monarchy must come back.” 


London vs. Lublin 


Through the confused murkof Polish- 
Russian relations, © one bright}: 
peared last “week.” Gener 
mander. of the. Polish, under. gt 
Warsaw, announced that “Russian } 
dropped: quantities « of weg and i- 
tion to our troops” that his 
were establishing a ise coordina mn” 
with the Red tc et in the: Warsaw suburb 
of iy at Previous , the bitterest com- 
plaint by the Po “tegime in London 
had been the Russian failure tp aid its 
beleaguered Warsaw fighters. . 

However, the ,rest of the picture was 






‘nearly all black. Polpress, -the official 


news agency of the’ Moscow-sponsored 
Polish Committee of National Liberation 
in Lublin, charged that “bandits” of the 
Polish -exile government in London et 
assassinated at least four supporters of 


the Lublin regime. The agency also. 


claimed that London’s agents inside Tiber- 
ated Poland were sabotaging the com- 
mittee’s mobilization decrée of Aug. 15. 


_ They threatened that Polish’ Seeurity” au- 


thorities “have enough meansyto deal 
with assassins and organizers of bandit 








attacks with all the rigor°of ‘the law.” @, 





/ 


i 






This meant a virtual state of civil war 
between the two rival groups. 

The tense situation was further ag- 
gravated by a series of unilateral moves 
by which the Lublin committee asserted 
its authority. On Sept. 14 London heard 
that Boleslaw Berut, chairman of the 
National Council—which acts as_parlia- 
ment to the Lublin committee—had as- 
sumed the provisional presidency of Po- 
land under the 1921 constitution. The 
same day Moscow announced an ex- 
change of Polish and Soviet nationals, 
agreed upon by the Lublin regime and 
the foreign commissariats of ite Rus- 


_sia and the Ukraine, with the Curzon 


Line regarded as the frontier. And the 
Lublin Poles embarked on a sweeping 
program of farm reform; they planned to 
confiscate all land held by Germans or 
Polish traitors and all large estates of 
more than 125 acres of cultivated soil 
and distribute it—~by Dec. 20—among 


Partisans, invalids, and the families of | 


Polish soldiers, The measure specifically 
excluded church property. 


Finland’s Third War 

The deadline had been set for midnight 
Sept. 15. After that date, all German 
forces remaining on Finnish soil were 
liable to internment by the Finns, with 


or without Russian help, according to the — 


Finnish peace declaration of Sept. 3. A 
few hours after the time limit expired, the 
German High Command, in a communi- 
qué from the Fiihrer’s headquarters, de- 
clared that evacuation of North Finland 
could not be completed by that time. 
When the Finnish demand “surprising- 
ly” was made, the Nazis said, Gen. Lo- 
thar Rendulic’s army was 250 miles from 
the Gulf of Bothnia harbors and 375 miles 
from the. Finnish-Norwegian — border, 
while “the time for marching to the Gulf 
of Bothnia is 20 days and to Norway 30 
days without enemy interference.” ~ 
Even before this statement was issued, 
the Nazis showed their unwillingness to 
take the Finnish-Russian armistice lying 
down. On the night of Sept. 15, a force of 
36 light German naval craft attempted to 
seize the strategic island of Suursaari 
(Hogland) in the center of the Finnish 
Gulf. The Finnish garrison resisted and, 
a foe hace of Soviet aircraft, a out 
e ing party, ca ig 7 rmans 
and sinking ten See hanes clashes 
between German and Finnish forces-then 
began at various other points. It was, in 
effect, war between the onetime Allies. 
Meanwhilé, the negotiations in Mos- 
cow for a formal armistice ran into an un- 
expected snag when the head of the 
Finnish ion, Premier A. V. Hack- 
zell, suffered a stroke on Sept. 14 and, 
despite treatment by Soviet specialists, 
remained in a state of semiconsciousness. 
President Marshal Karl Gustav Manner- 
heim then named Foreign Minister Carl 
J. A. Enckell to head the delegation. 
After the comparatively generous ex- 


#penple the ‘Russians had’ sct in their ‘ar- 
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when they won’t let you in with your pipe? 





BOND STREET the blend that meets the 


INDOOR TEST 


Light up a pipeful of Bonp never before used in any popu- 
STREET and you're welcome ar priced blend. 

wherever you go. That smooth, Every cooling puff of mellow 
rich aroma speaks of custom §BOonpD STREET is bite-free...and 
blending... pleases everybody genuinely aromatic. Doesn't 
.-- leaves no stale tobacco odors lose its flavor. 

in the room. BOND STREET con- Buy a pack and try BonD 
tains a rare aromatic tobacco STREET ... today! 


BUY BONDS...then BOND STREET 


STREET) 


PIPE TOBACCO 





NEVER BEFORE HAS A WRAP- 
PING MATERIAL WITHSTOOD 
SUCH PUNISHMENT 


ROUGH HANDLING 


OFFERS A POSTWAR 


SERVICE ... BASED ON ITS 
AMAZING WARTIME RECORD | 


Today, FIBREEN is protecting war 
supplies enroute to fighting fronts — 


assuring their arrival in usable condi- 
tion despite direct exposure to wind, 
rain, sleet, salt water, arctic ice and 
tropical humidity. Those very same 
properties that make FIBREEN an es- 
sential war material are the ones you 
need to protect your postwar shipments 
from ge in transit and storage. 


Simplify Your Postwar Shipping 
with FIBREEN 

Shipping and handling costs in many 
industries have been reduced by the 
, use of FIBREEN. For nearly 25 years 
The SISALKRAFT Co. has pioneered in 
methods of using sisal fibre-reenforced 
wrapping materials. You may benefit 
from our long experience in the uses 
of FIBREEN and other SISALKRAFT 
products to reduce losses in transit! 


ALKRAFT to belp 
cut your wrapping and 
shipping costs 


: 
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mistice terms to Rumania, the conditions 
they would impose on Finland were not 
expected to be as heavy as the Finns had 
at first feared. Furthermore, if the Ger- 
mans succeeded in provoking a full-scale 
war with Helsinki, the terms almost cer- 
tainly would be eased. In the case of 
Rumania, Moscow had already demon- 
strated that the rewards for fighting the 
Nazis were rich. 


Deal for Rumania 


Two Communist Jeaders faced each 
other at a parley in Moscow last week. 
One was a Russian marshal, Rodion 
Yakovlevich Malinovsky, a _heavy-set, 
bushy-haired soldier of Ukrainian peas- 


%. a Oe 
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ant stock, acting on behalf of the United 
Nations. The other was a dark, lively, 
quick-witted Rumanian lawyer, Lucretiu 
Patrascanu, now Minister of State in the 
new Bucharest government. Patrascanu 
headed the four-man armistice delega- 
tion which King Michael sent to the 
Kremlin, following the ousting of the 
Nazis from Rumania. (Patrascanu’s wife, 
a smart, well-dressed, liberally lipsticked 
young woman, made a great hit in Mos- 
cow, retailing all the gossip of Bucharest 
including the story of how a local poet 
was imprisoned for writing of Marshal 
Ion Antonescu, the former dictator, as a 
“fat loathsome creature with a suppurat- . 
ing nose and dirty feet.”) 

The armistice, signed on Sept. 12, 





Sovfotos 


Murder, Wholesale: Here the camera reinforces the almost incredible stories of 
correspondents who visited the Nazi camp for the extermination of the unwanted of 
21 nations near Lublin in Poland. The top picture shows remains of bodies the Ger- 
mans exhumed, but were prevented from burning by the Russian advance; the lower 


one gives aview of a warehouse containing 1,000,000 puirs of shoes taken from victims. 
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EK a 
antéd surprisingly lenient terms to a 
ted Country which was thoroughly beaten and 
4, which Russia had charged with many war 
the crimes and atrocities. Rumania recognized 
al the 1940 incorporation of Bessarabia and 
ga- co Bukovina ~~ ee —_ Union 
and agreed to restore property, 
the pay an. indemnity of. $300,000,000 for 
fe d inflicted on the U.S.S.R., and 
ked join the war against Germany under Al- 
Log! lied ‘supervision. In return, Rumania re- 
sell ceived a formal promise that Russian 
sod troops would assist it in recoverin the 
shal whole or major part” of Transylvania 
so from the Hungarians. 
oe: Asked: how he felt about the deal, 


one henceforth would loyally cooperate wi 

the Allies and make amends for “three 
bitter years” during which Rumanian 
troops of occupation “caused great dam- 
age in the Caucasus and the Crimea.” 
Prudently, he omitted mention of Odessa, 
birthplace of Marshal Malinovsky, which 
Rumania annexed outright by a decree 
issued Oct. 18, 1941. 


Storybook Duchy 


Luxembourg’s people—300,000 strong 
—matched the gaiety of Parisians when 
the Allies marched in. The tricolor of 
the duchy (a horizontal version of the 
French flag) fluttered from the castles 
that stand on a rocky ledge above the 
Pétrusse and Alzette Rivers. Pretty girls 
in red, white and blue flocked into the 
curving, tree-shaded streets. When truck- 
loads of German prisoners rolled by they 
laughed: merrily.. When six fat, red-faced 
collaborators were marched through the 
city Luxembourgers, in their own Ger- 
man. dialecty murmured: “Shame! Oh, 
shame!” . 

Prince: Jean, 28-year-old heir to the 
throne, arrived in British battle dress. 
‘Prince Felix, his father, returned to the 
capital. So did Premier Pierre Dupong 
and Foreign Minister Joseph Bech. From 
London, the Grand Duchess Charlotte, 
ruler of Luxembourg since 1919, started 
home.. 

Because it was incorporated into the 
Reich and treated like the rest of Ger- 
any, Luxembourg had not suffered as 
‘much as other occupied nations. Now, for 
the second time in 26 years, the strange 
little duchy—999 square miles of farm- 
land, mines, and storybook chateau coun- 
_ try—bade the Germans good-by and took 
up once more its quiet, anachronistic life, 
wedged France, Belgium, and 

rmany. 


The Dutch Rise Up 


“The hour for which you have been 
weitiog so long has struck,” Gen. Dwight 
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Eisenhower broadcast to the Nether- 
lands on Sept. 17. “Now . . . your full 


| assistance and obedience to the orders 
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_ Acoustic type with speaking tube 


: your ability to get things done. Send for 





<a of the supreme,commander are necessary 





In this hold-up the victims are also. the culprits.. You 
see, Mr. Peabody ties up Miss Finch, and vice versa. 
They sit by the hour trying to work together. ..when 
they should be working separately. ay 
Whodunit? Out—moded, two-person dictation, that's who! 
If Mr. Peabody used the Dictaphone. Method, he could 
dictate notes, letters and instructions at any time 
of day or night, whether Miss Finch was there or not. 
He'd do his work and she'd do hers...and they'd both 








' get through a lot faster. 


Why not try the Dictaphone Method? There are two 
types of Dictaphone dictating machines. The familiar 
offers out— 
Je standing value for every— 
DICTAPHONE aay office dictation. The 

: new Electronic models with 
desk microphone or hand microphone are 
used for Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, which includes 
recording of telephone calls and, under proper condi~ 
tions, across—the-—desk conversations. 

Either kind of equipment will double 








free descriptive booklets. 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating 
machines and othet sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 4 
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WALL STREET 


Saga of the Skyfleet 

That the airlines of the U.S.A. have 
performed miracles in backing up the 
armed forces is no secret to most 
Americans. However, not many realize 
that the industry is finding time in the 
midst’ of its war job to prepare for 
peace at a pace equaled by few other 
industries. Though no effort has been 
made to keep this: bright light of the 
future covered by the proverbial 
bushel, few of the facts, figures, possi- 
bilities and problems of this young 
American giant have reached the pub- 
lic. Reason: The airlines have been too 
busy to talk much. 

To throw the cold light of fact on 
- one of the most fascinating of American 
industries, the nationwide investment 


AIRLINES -1944 








A New Merrill Lynch Study: It tells 
a fascinating story 
firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane has prepared a study that cuts 
a clean swath through hearsay, dis- 
closing a full-length picture to the eyes 
of interested investors everywhere. 

“ Airlines—1944” looks forward into 
the future, sees many a tangled skein 
of controversy to be unraveled. Qn the 
credit side, however, it notes that 
though difficulties have not been un- 
known in the industry’s short history, 
it has progressed from 388,000,000 do- 
mestic revenue miles flown in 1936 to 
1,606,000,000 in 1943 (not including 
Government service) flown by less than 
200 planes as compared to almost 
double this figure in 1936. Factual and 
comprehensive, this unique survey as- 
sesses such important phases as: tax 
problems, financing for the future, 
postwar world air routes; includes in- 
dividual analyses of 18 companies. 

As is usual with ML,P,F&B surveys, 
“Airlines — 1944” will be mailed to 
NEWSWEEK readers* on request with- 
out cost or obligation. They will find 
this study not only interesting reading, 
but a valuable aid in making sound 
investment decisions in this field. 


*Just address Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane headquarters, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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for the early liberation of the 
Netherlands.” 

That -was the signal for 
which the Dutch under- 
ground had been waiting. 
Queen Wilhelmina and 
Crown Princess Juliana were 
in Britain, ready for reentry 
into The Hague. Prince Bern- 
hard was on the Dutch bor- 
der. Premier Pieter Gerbrandy 
and his Cabinet were some- 
where on the road back. 

Crossing the Dutch-Belgian 
bérder into Maastricht with 
American troops, a NEws- 
WEEK correspondent found 
this scene of joyous liberation 
and quaint recrimination: 

“The route north to Ma- 
astricht is narrow, but on 
Saturday it was lined with 
people shouting and waving 
and giving the V sign like 
liberated Europeans every- 
where. There was a higher 
percentage of wooden shoes 
than we had seen before, and 
instead of wearing the na- 
tional red, white, and blue, 
the crowd sported the orange 
of their royal house. 

“In Maastricht the streets 
were narrower and cleaner than others 
we have seen, and. the houses were 
scrubbed. When we pulled in before the 
police station on the square, we learned 
that the police chief was about to go 
through the quaint ceremony of showing 
malefactors to the public and lecturing 
them on their crimes. 

“One was a local collaborator, a tough- 
looking, heavy-jowled man in immacu- 
late German uniform. With leaden face 
he stood holding a sign sonding: ‘ITAma 
Traitor.’ The chief grinned all the way 
through his harangue and made cracks 
that convulsed the crowd. 

“Then a horse-drawn wagon drew up 
before the building, carrying three fright- 
ened meer men. Members of the 
NSB, the Dutch Fascist party, they were 
draped together in one large party flag. 
The chief made a few more uproarious 
remarks, then the crowd heaped sarcasm 
on sarcasm by singing the NSB anthem. 

“Maastricht has neither gas nor elec- 
tricity for cooking, and the good beer 
that tourists guzzled in peacetime has 
been watered into unrecognizability. The 
children are onto the chewing-gum rack- 
et already but their pronunciation isn’t 
quite perfect. And ‘Cigarette pour papa?’ 
has changed to ‘Cigaretten voor myn 
vader?’ ” 


King for a While 

In the absence of a king, Belgium was 
prepared to settle for a regent. To choose 
the regent, the reconstituted Parliament 
was called to meet Sept. 19. When it had 
made its choice, Premier Hubert Pierlot 
and his government would resign and the 


throne should be abolish 
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Belgian collaborators, in Wehrmacht castoffs, 


glumly await trial in jail 


administration of liberated Belgium 
would shift to fit the new political pat- 
tern. 


Regent and Premier: Prince Charles, 
Count of Flanders, was the likely choice 
for regent. The younger brother of Leo- 
pold III, 40-year-old Charles, eluded the 
Germans when the King was shipped to 
Germany last June. He pleaded illness 
and escaped when the Nazis went in 
search of a doctor. Queen Mother Elisa- 
beth, also mentioried as a possible regent, 
dared the Nazis to seize her and so 
abashed them that they left her free. 

Tall and fair, shy and retiring, Prince’ 
Charles has had no administrative ex- 
perience beyond his perfunctor} duties 
as royalty. But Belgians acclaim him for 
his reported share in the underground 
war on the Germans, and as a popular, 
non-political figure he is well suited for 
the transitory post of regent. His first and 
probably only responsibility will be to 
choose a premier who can establish a 
government despite the political cross- 
currentsnow slowly rising in Belgium. 


Politics and the Throne: No two Bel- 
gians are agreed on the future of their 
risoner-King. Few now condemn him 
or his decision to stay in Belgium as a 
prisoner of war instead of fleeing to exile. 
But many criticize him for not offerin 
more resistance to German demands an 
for his second marriage, this time to a 
commoner. (Queen Astrid, killed in an 
auto accident in 1935, is almost a saint to 
Belgians.) And -others—among them the 
organized resistance ts ied the 














@ You’ve read how our paratroopers 
have fought for days far behind 
enemy lines. Have you wondered 
how they carry enough food to keep 
fit all that time? 

The secret is a little can—packed 
with the most potent concentrated 
foods ever developed by nutrition 
experts. It contains nine different 
food items that maintain strength 
and energy. 

Our fighting men are getting a lot 
of new foods in cans today. Bacon, 
for instance. Cans keep bacon fresh 
indefinitely, without refrigeration! 

Someday cans will keep bacon 
fresh on your pantry shelf. You’ll see 
other new canned meats and meat 


products, too— lamb fricassée, spare- 
ribs, beef goulash, to name a few. 
And, of course, you'll get all the 
other meats you’ve always enjoyed 
in cans. Cans protect and preserve— 
and are so convenient! 

To do our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills. That’s why 
as we look ahead we see new and 
better things in Continental Cans. 


an AG “a” 


a | | a a 


ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: We'll be glad 
to discuss future uses or improvements 
of your product or package. Write Dept. 
A., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, or Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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Bismarck Sea—March 3—The B-25 
roared in, mast high, over the Jap 
troop transport. 


As it pulled up and away, the 
top turret gunner—Staff Sergeant 
Arthur Herbey —raked the decks of 
the enemy ship with his deadly .50 
caliber guns. Then, Jap fighter 
planes jumped the B-25 and 
knocked out one engine. But the 
pilot nursed the limping bomber 
home. 


Shortly after this mission—after 
18 months of action in the South 
Pacific—Herbey’s luck ran out. He 


Arthur Herbey, formerly a 
B-25 turret gunner, and with 
4 awards for heroism in 
action, still doesn’t believe 
he’s done all he can. That’s 
why he’s now a dynamometer 
test man in the Packard air- 
craft engine division—back 
helping Packard’s 41,000 
other war workers turn out 
the finest fighting engines 
ever built, and vital parts to 
keep America’s war transpor- 
tation system rolling. 


was wounded by shrapnel from an 
enemy raider. 

The Army Air Forces told him 
he was through as a fighter. But he 
disagreed. 

With his honorable discharge, 
two Presidential Citations, and two 
Oak Leaf clusters, Herbey is stiil 
fighting today—fighting on the 
Packard production lines. 

Side by side with 41,000 other 
war workers, he is helping to turn 
out Packard marine engines for PT 
boats, and Rolls-Royce aircraft 
engines for fighter planes and 
bombers. 

More than 1000 of these Pack- 
ard workers, like Arthur Herbey, 
are returned war veterans. They 
are working to hasten Victory so 





STAFF SGT. 


ght op iy ° af Not me ! ” ARTHUR HERBEY 


that former comrades will come 
home again, who otherwise would 
have died. 

How anxious are you to help 
more of our boys come home again 
—alive? Are you doing all you 
possibly can so that they will? 


LET’S DO MORE IN '44! 
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Mustang Warhawk Mosquito 
Fighter Fighter Bomber 


PACKARD 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


Hurricane 
Fighter 


—_— 


Lancaster Navy Army 
PT Boats Rescue Boats 


ASK THE 
MAN WHO 
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ye Wide World 
_ Cardinal Villeneuve: For a free Poland 


The Cardinal’s Hint 


Before he flew the Atlantic last week 
to confer with Pope Pius XII at the Vati- 
can, Rodrigue Cardinal Villeneuve, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, emphasized significant- 
ly Roman Catholic concern over the des- 
tiny of Poland. After the war, he said, 
“this predominantly Catholic country 
must be returned to its former life, lib- 
erty, and national integrity.” 

In timing his statement to coincide 


with the arrival in Quebec of President — 


Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
and with his own departure for Rome, 
Cardinal Villeneuve plainly meant to 
forewarn the Anglo-American leaders that 
a Poland dominated by Russia would be 
unsatisfactory to the Catholic Church. 
_Canadian papers, preoccupied ‘with 
war news and the Quebec conference, 
gave the Archbishop’s remarks scanit ‘at- 
tention: But the 61-year-old Cardinal's 
unexpected trip abroad—first in five years 
—was ‘a top-flight story. His schedule: 
conferences at the Vatican, visits’ with 
Canadian troops in Italy and, probably, 
with the forces in France. 


Heroic Silence if 

Sgt. Maj. Emile Couture of Quebec 
was in charge of stationery at the 1943 
Roosevelt-Churchill conference in his 
home town. His job was routine, and the 
high war strategy being decided by top 
Allied planners was none of his busi- 
ness. But when the conference ended, 
Couture was in on the biggest of all 
secrets—the D Day plans. 

It happened this way: The sergeant 
major was making a post-conference in- 


ee en 
END 


ventory, of his paper stock, some of 
which had been picked up from the 
rooms of denertel officials, when he 
found documents detailing plans for the 


. Normandy invasion. Unwittingly, he had 


stumbled on most of the answers to the 
biggest military question of the war. 

Couture promptly reported his discov- 
ery to Maj. Charles Edward Gernaey, 
his immediate superior. The- astonishing 
news shocked the Allied war chiefs in 
Washington, but Couture and Gernaey 
kept the secret well. After D Day both 
were decorated with the British Empire 
Medal. 

A careless British officer had caused 
the crisis. by leaving the documents. in 
his room after the conference. The ex- 
tent of his punishment has not been dis- 
closed. 


Quebec 1944: The Couture story came 
out a year late—last week when the Pres- 
ident and: Prime Minister were again 
meeting in Quebec~and the serio-comic 
relief it offered did nothing. to detract 
from the critical nature of the 1944 meet- 
ings. To Canada, the host, this confer- 
ence meant much because it would an- 
swer the question: What Canadian forces 
would fight in the Pacific after the fall 
of Germany? 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King went 
to Quebec not only ready and willing to 
accept an important role for Canada in 
the Pacific but determined to demand 
it if. that were necessary. Canadians 
intend to continue as an active Pacific 
power after the war and to earn this 
right by fighting. King has considerable 
military stren to offer for the war 
against Japan: 

@ An army, now divided and fighting in 
Italy and France, which could be used 
in whole or in part against the Japanese, 
depending on European occupation com- 
mitments. The Quebec decision on this 
point will largely determine army de- 
mobilization plans. 

€ An air force of 41 active overseas 
squadrons, made-up of. all. classifications 
from ground and supply forces to bomb- 
er crews and. fighter pilots. The RCAF 
is not only thoroughly experienced but 
still growing. 

@ A small-ship navy of 800 vessels that 


will be particularly valuable in the Pa- 


cific for supply escort. 

To gain a place in the Pacific war 
plans, Canada worked on two levels at 
Quebec: Prime Minister King sat with 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, an 
top Canadian military officers, whose 
formal meetings were with the British, 
had more than one serious talk with 
United States officers. The supposition 
that whatever Canadian forces go to the 
Pacific will operate with the British be- 
came less certain as the meetings ended. 
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This tiny 1” stack of- 
discs saved four weeks: 
of typing! 


















| “In this little stack are one hundred wafer- 
thin discs ... representing fifty solid hours 
of recording by my boss on our Sound- 
Scriber electronic dictating equipment. 

“It would have taken me four weeks of 
constant typing to transcribe it. But the 
SoundScriber method saved all that work! 


“Here’s how: These are memos, instruc- 
tions, conversations, my boss recorded 
effortlessly, the past four months, to keep 
the record straight. When he needs to refer 
to any of it later, presto, I can give him 
instantly an infallible ‘live voice’ record. 
As the discs are permanent records in them- 
selves, there's no need to type transcrip- 
tions of such material. They’re so compact 
and light I index and file hundreds of discs" 
in this little desk-top file.” 


As the pioneer. in elec- 
tronic dictating equipment 
and mailable, fileable discs, 
, SoundScriber is 
f revolutionizing 
me many office pro- 
cedures. Mail cou- 
pon for details. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


| TRADE MARK 
| Pioneer im Electronic Dictating - Transcriblag 
Copyright 1944, The SoundSeriber Corp. - 
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SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept.11, Kew Havent!, Conn, 


Send sample SoundScriber disc agg | i 
NAME ' ms I 
COMPANY. I 
ADDRESS_©. a 
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Panama: Plot and Threat 


Arnulfo Arias, former President of Pan- 
ama, was known for his marked Axis sym- 
pathies and his strong dislike of the 
United States. When, in the fall of 1941, 
his government attempted to prevent the 
arming of United States ships under Pana- 
manian registry, it was overthrown and 
replaced by one with pro-Allied.tenden- 
cies. Since then Arias has been wander- 
ing about Latin America. He has ent 
most of his time in Argentina, where he is 
reported to have been in contact with the 
GOU (United Officers Group). 

Arias’s political inactivity ended less 
than two months ago when E] Diario Ilus- 
trado of Santiago, Chile, published a 
letter from him, inserted as a paid ad- 
vertisement, in which he claimed his 
“constitutional rights” to the Presidency 
and announced: that he would leave at 
once for Panama to resume his former 
post. 


accomplished, but last week Panama’s 
secret police seized five of his supporters 
for “plotting: against the government.” 

Among the five was one Miguel Angel 
Ordoéjfiez, self-styled leader of the revolu- 
tionary movement. Orddéifiez, who had 
lived in Chile since 1935, is 28 years old, 
5 feet 4 inches tall and nearly as broad, 
with a boisterous manner and an eloquent 
voice. 

Well. known in the cheaper night life 
of Santiago, he lived in a rmK 8 until a 
few months ago when he suddenly discov- 
ered his “deep adhesion to. the Pana- 
manian nation and its legal. President, 
Arias.” Since then he seems to have been 


in funds. 


Trial Balloon? Information received 
by a NEWSWEEK correspondent suggests 
that the Arias agitation to date has been 
intended only to sound out the stren 
of the Panamanian Government and that 
it will be followed by a much less open 
but more dangerous campaign, directed 
primarily against the United States in this 
vulnerable spot in its defense system. 

This movement is said not to be strict- 
ly Fascist. Rather, it represents an ex- 
treme nationalist sentiment similar to that 
expressed in other parts of Latin America. 
It is being used cleverly by elements 
which are anxious to cause trouble for the 
United States. Arias and his supporters, 
it' is: alleged, would be mere puppets in 
their. hands. 

The conspirators’ know, according. to 
NEwsweEEX's informant, that there is little 
likelihood of a successful coup in Panama. 
But they hope. to make that republic a 
— pe Segslaved Latin America,” to 
wl thewewj play up any punish- 
ment that may ee se. sulveisive 
elements. — ne dit 


a 


Arias’s homecoming has not yet been’ 





Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs photo 
Stretch-Out: Gen. Higinio Morinigo 
set a new modern record for Paraguay- 
an Presidents last week when he started 
his fifth year in office. The previous four- 
year term was extended.to five last year. 
Morinigo’s position is not strong, but he 
has been remarkably successful so far in 
playing off one group against the other 
within the country, as well as in balanc- 
ing the influence of Paraguay’s power- 
ful neighbors, Argentina and Brazil. 
The greatest threat comes from a. strong 
military group which wants a whole- 
hearted alignment with Argentina. 





Man Without a Party 

Ever since he became President of 
Chile, Juan Antonio _ Rios — has 
a by lack of unity between and 
within the parties which elected him: 
the Democratic Alliance of Radicals, So- 
cialists, Communists, Democrats, an 
Worker Socialists. From the beginning 
the Communists have refused to par- 
ticipate in the Rios government. Social- 
ist Cabinet. ministers withdrew in Feb- 
ruary 1943. The climax came last week 
when the President’s own Radical party, 
the country’s largest political group, went 
over to the opposition. Re 
/ For more than a year and a half, the 
leftist. coalition whi ut Rios. in office 
has not taken part-in the government as. 
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a unit. But by patching his Cabinet with 
personal friends, nonparty experts and 
men from the left wing of the opposition 
Liberal party, Rios has.managed to stay 
precariously in power. The withdrawal of 
Radical support leaves him suspended 
politically in midair. 
Significance -—— . 

Rios lost Radical support last January 
when he refused the party's demand that . 
he exclude Liberals from his govern- 
ment. Its official withdrawal leaves the 
President no choice but to turn to the 
rightist Liberals and Conservatives or 
attempt to set up a personal regime. 

This political confusion, intensified by 
Chile’s economic distress which Rios has 
been equally unsuccessful -in ‘solving, 
offers fertile soil for plots.’ There have 
been persistent and well-substantiated re- 
ports during the past year of military 
conspiracies in the ing. © 


“ = 
For Intellectuals Only”. 

Mexico's . Partido. Accién Nacional 
(PAN); the party “for intellectuals only,” - 
celebrated ‘its fifth birthday last - week. 
The anniversary convention proclaimed 
the “worldwide failure” of. “individualis- 
tic parliamentary democracy,” condemned 
everything in Mexican politics, and ad- 
vocated a program of “social justice.” 

The PAN was organized on Sept. 14, 
1989, two weeks after the outbreak of 
war in Europe. The party has. an esti- 
mated 2,000 members, but they are influ- 
ential. beyond their, numbers. because 
every one is a lawyer or professional man. 

Its first political activity. was to work 
with the Sinarquistas and..the now de- 
funct National Revolutionary Unification 
Party,.(PRUN). in behalf: ofthe 1940 
Presidential. campaign .of Juan Andreu 
Almazan. This -Siniarquista-PAN alliance 
continued until. just. before, the Sinar- 
quista movement was outlawed (News- 
WEEK,, July 10). As a result of. this as- 
sociation, PAN has been called the “po- 
litical front” and the, “brains” of Sinar- 
quismo. : 

Those Sissies! The party, has never 
presented. a definitely Fascist: program 
but has confined itself to denunciations 
of Mexican trends and to: demands for 
“social reform and political renovation.” 
The PAN attitude, however, was hinted 
at last week in the columns of its official 
organ, La Nacion. In a discussion of the 
Argentine question the paper stated: 
“The Farrell regime “is ‘strong, popular, 
and solidly rooted, and acts in. behalf of 
the common good: by. fighting. the Red 
agitation. Argentines view ’s violent 
attitude with true serenity.”.. 

The average Mexican’s attitude toward 
the PAN was expressed, strangely enough, 
by the Sinarquista chieftain,.Torres Bue- 
no. Watching PAN...members _ quietly 
drinking tea while, sweating Sinarquistas 
paraded in the hot sun, Ee ceuclaimed: 

Esos fifies!” (Those sissies!).. - °° 
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More than 300,000 people are normally employed in Amer- 
_ ica’s giant electrical industry. In 1938, over $100,000,000 
worth of U. S. electrical products were carried by mer- 
chant ships for sale im foreign markets. 


Many thousands of American families, 
in normal times, live better because 
merchant ships carry American-made 
products to all parts of the world. 

In fact, every ship carrying prod- 
ucts to and from this country makes 
a direct contribution to your standard 
of living. ‘That’s why Congress passed 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 

Called the “Magna Charta of the 
U. S. Merchant Marine,” this act di- 


rected ‘the Maritime Commission to 


Rec ag‘ fi 
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build up a U. S.-flag merchant fleet 
“constructed in the U. S., manned with 
a trained and efficient citizen personnel 
‘ «owned and operated under the 
U. S. flag by citizens.” 

Today, ufider the direction of the 
War Shipping Administration, the big,. 
new U. S. merchant marine is a potent 
weapon for Victory and a promise of 
greater peacetime commerce. It is 
proving: itself, as Congress foresaw, 
“necessary fot the national defense 


American Export Lines 


and development of (our) foreign and - 


domestic commerce.” 


All of the experience American Ex- ° 
port Lines gained in years of operat- 
ing fast time-table shipping serviceto 
southern Europe, North Africa, Asia\. 
Minor and India now is being used in 
the emergency of war. When 
comes, what you and other Americans . 
want to buy or sell abroad will deter-] 
mine the cargoes we bina A and the | 
ports we visit! 


, NEW YORK CITY 4 





t g:,""Nor Death Dismay,"" by Samuel Duff McCoy (MacMillan, $2.50), the thrilling adventures of American merchant. vessels on the seas of war. 
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Unions Ask Higher Hourly Wages 
~ in Attack on Little Steel Formula 


WLB Findings Imply Change. 


Will Be Made in Basic Pay Rates 
to Meet Living Cost Rise 


It was a critical moment. If the United 


-Automobile Workers (CIO) canceled its 


no-strike pledge, the gates would be 
down. Union officials agreed that nothing 
could hold the rest of organized labor. 

S g before 2,300 UAW delegates 
in vention at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
last week, CIO President Philip Murray 
solemnly ‘warned a the break. For 
refraining, he promised the 1,047,000 
auto workers a rich reward. This Monday, 
he said, the workers would hear good 
news about the drive to break through’ 
the Little Steel formula, which limits 
wage rises to 15 per cent of wages on 
Jan. 1, 1941. 


m Door: “I am satisfied the for- 


ous will be changed,” he said, smiling 
broadly. And inasmuch as Murray had 
chatted with President Roosevelt only a 
few days earlier, he should have been 
in a position to predict. The convention 





Philip Murray: His beaming prediction starts the wage-hike machinery 


~ 


voted to retain the © no-strike pledge, 
“pending submission of the question: to a 
membership referendum within the next 
90 days. : 

Without waiting for Monday the Na- 
tional War Labor Board ‘broke the story, 
Last Thursday night the board tured 
loose 8 pounds 12 ounces of majority and. 
minority report on.organized labor's as- 
sault on the Little Steel yardstick. ‘The 
fact-finding panel made no actual recom- 
mendations. But it did open wide the 
door for an upward adjustment of wages 
and salaries. 

It thought that the cost of living si 
gone up a little ‘more than the 24:5 
cent reported by the Bureau of Labo 
Statistics. And it thought that the Presi- 
dent a aore properly could raise the wage 
ceilin g- As 


fashion. The request for a guaranteed 
annual wage, however, was brushed off 
along with a_demand for creation of a 
fund (put up 50-50 by the steel com- 
panies and the workers, out of: their in- 


“creased wages) for returning members of 


the armed services. 


International 


ing. oe oe demas 
steel industry—vacations insurance, and — 
the like—these tv reviewed in friendly 
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' pay, 
.. always do it.” 
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More than a year’s persistent hammer- 
ing at the Little Steel formula was bring- 
ing results. The WLB was getting set for 
a series of hearings in which practically 
everybody, including more than-a score 
of various large companies, would be rep- 
resented. And on Oct. 9 the board is 
scheduled to go into an executive huddle 
and decide what part of labor's demands 
to pass on to President Roosevelt ‘and 
what part to act upon itself, 

It was a foregone conclusion among all 

* get 





ppp that the President would 
the wage part. He would Have the 


- choice o caching the Little Steel yard- 


stick or thawing his October 1942 ‘wage 
and salary freeze a little. In either.case 
the result would be the same: mére pay. 
€ William H. Davis, WLB chairman, 
told reporters that the board would get 
D9 with its. deliberations initim 
‘wage issue to ‘crystallize ’ ore 
‘Presidential election. Then he threw in a 
- remark which led some to wonder if wage 
changes might be tied to the date’ that 
industry gets the reeonversion go-ahead. 
ead Same foe fool can see that we a . 
change in wage policy, 
he isk Wher. Why? Because of the approach- 
ing end * the European phase of the 
war.. 
€ In one seins it was really Henry Ford 
who, stole the:-week’s wage show. The 
81 -year-old industrialist, who twice be- 
fore has_set the pace for wa es,” calm- 
ly announced ‘that he intended to pay 
higher wages just “as soon as the gov- 
ernment will permit me.” 

But in joining leaders of * organized 
labor in plumping for a revision of war- 
time..wage ceilings, almost unanimously 
j,cpooeed y industry, Ford made one im- 

Stipulation. Although he wants 
ay the highest’ wages.in the auto- 
mobile business “as long as I live,” he 
said: “If the men” in our plants will 
give a full day’s work for a full day’s 
ere isno reason why we can't 





‘Mote’ Ford‘ philosophy? ; “Every. man 


=. heuld thake endtugh~ money to ‘own a 


home, a piece of land, and a car.” 


Significance -——~ 


“The strategy ‘of the. UAW’ in saying 
“yes—maybe” on its’ no-strike ‘pledge is 
“pretty: plain. In giving: itself 90 days 
within which to.canvass_ its membership, 
it served notice on the President that un- 
favorable or dilatory action on the pay 
rise could bring an unfavorable ‘response. 

‘But-the ultimate decision ’ mts a 
dilemma . for ' Administration — 
strategists. 
-. If the. President atau a: raise big 
enough to satisfy the auto workers, he 


may alienate ‘many ‘independent ‘voters 


v who will see it asa bribe to'labor: If he 


grants no rise or one too small, he risks 
abrogation of the no-strike pledge in time 





*In 1914 Ford led the nation by a $35 
minimum wage and: in’ 1927 hee a 
37 aily floor, 











THE 
“REFRIGERATOR” 
THAT SWALLOWS A 
TRUCK 


: How WILL a fuel servicing truck or a jeep react 
when it goes into action on the frozen fronts? 

Into Materiel Command’s gigantic low-tempera- 
ture chamber at Wright Field they go for the test 
that will tell. Down drops the temperature to 70°F. 
below zero. Every gear, every part is tried before the 
machines are found ready for active duty. 

Not only trucks and jeeps, but dog sleds, blood 
plasma refrigerators—even the fuselage of a Flying 
’ Fortress—pass through the 25 by 25 foot entrance 
into # chambéer 85 feet long. There they are tested 
under extremes of temperature that would freeze a 
’ man’s hand if exposed for only a few seconds. 





This huge cave of cold is only one of fifty installa- 
tions at Wright Field in which York engineers have _ 
played a large part in an all-out effort to meet the . 
needs of a nation fighting an all-climate war. In 
them, temperature and atmospheric conditions of 
every front are duplicated so that machines—and 
men—will be able to fight efficiently wherever the 
strategy of war decrees. 


‘Such test. apparatus will continue to play an im- 


| portant part in helping America maintain leadership 


in the ‘air, produce better products 
in industry—further the strategy of 
peace! York Corporation, York, Pa. 





YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


HEN DOUARTERS. FOR 


MECHAWICAL 


COOLING SINCE 886868. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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of war and, of course, the displeasure of 
labor at the polls. 

One group of Washington observers 
feels Mr. Roosevelt may link the wage 
rise and an overhauling of all wage and 
salary controls to V-E Day while the 
WLB goes to work on vacation pay, in- 
surance, and the like. 

That is the political side of the prob- 
lem. On the economic side there are also 
important implications. 

Higher living costs (which labor says 
are really up 43.5 per cent, not the 24.5 
per cent claimed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) are the ostensible reasons for 
the wage demands. Actually, of course, 
the motivating force is the certain knowl- 
edge that a return to the 40-hour week 
and loss of fat overtime checks are 
ahead. Labor leaders make no bones 
about that. They want to maintain just 
as much of the present purchasing power 
as possible. And if this means getting 52 
hours’ pay for 40 hours of work, then that 
is what they want. Industrialists say this 
would be OK if production efficienc 
were stepped up as wages are increased. 
Like Ford, they have no objections to 
paying for value received. 

The record shows. that labor has fared 
excellently during this war. The false 
prosperity created by the government’s 
wartime borrowings and spendings has 
lifted living costs but wages have gone 
higher, too. 

Examples: The average hourly straight- 
time wage paid in the durable-goods in- 
dustries (steel) increased 42 per cent 
since the base date of the Little Steel 
formula (only 1.5, points under labor’s 


own cost-of-living index). In the non- ° 


durable-goods industries, straight time in- 
creased 35 per cent. But that is only part 
of the story. In durable goods the weekly 
take-home wage, which included over- 
time at one and one-half times the 
straight hourly rate, increased 71 per 
cent in the same period; for non-durables 
the rise was 63 per cent. 

On the other side of the ledger, the 
per capita share of the rise in Federal 
debt which has accompanied the war 
spending is $1,250 or $5,000 for a family 
of four. The per capita rise in the amount 
of taxes collected by Washington is $300 
or~$1,200 a year for a family of four. And 
while the tax bite is scheduled to ease in 
the postwar period, economists are 
agreed that more money for less work 
can mean only one thing: higher prices, 
nullifying the rise in wages. 


Lewis and Steam-Roller 


A little grayer, a little smoother than 
two years ago, John L. Lewis was on the 
stage again. He gave the biennial conven- 
tion of his United Mine Workers at Cin- 
cinnati one of the great performances of 
his career. It had fire, it had pace, and it 
swept his.audience along—to a point. 

Lewis had two ends in view: (1) to 
turn the miners if possible against his 
political enemy, President Roosevelt; (2) 


> cemena 


—— 


: 
to beat down the recurrent opposition to § tratic 


the system of “provisional” district off- 
cers, appointed by himself, ruling 21 of 
the 31 UMW districts. 

Leader of the opposition inside the 
UMW was Ray Edmundson, reputed 
contender for Lewis's job as president. 
He is a proponent of local elections of 
district union officers, although he is him- 
self a former Lewis appointee as head 
of District Twelve (Illinois) and a next- 
door neighbor of Lewis's. mother at. 
Springfield, Ill., where he occupies a 
house which John L. sold him. ' 

Edmundson was given the works by 
bone-crushing Lewis convention machin- 











HE'S IN AGAIN! 











MacGovern in N. Y. Post 


| 
ery. A pre-convention caucus of more 
than 800 pro-Edmundson delegates was 
broken up by fisticuffs and shouting by 
Lewis supporters. The credentials com- 
mittee befuddled Edmundson’s status as 
a delegate long enough to bar him from 
the floor. The resolution he sponsored in 
favor of local awtonomy in the election 
of officers was steam-rollered to defeat 
by an overwhelming majority and he left, 
vowing to take his fight direct to the 
miners in the pits. 

In national politics Lewis’s victory was 
substantial though not complete. The 
delegates adopted a resolution which de- 
nied direct indorsement to either Repub- 
lican or Democratic candidate, side-step- 
ping Lewis’s known desire for an indorse- 
ment of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 

‘But the convention: responded to 2 
fiery Lewis speech in which he said the 
President had “publicly kicked every 
coal miner . . . in the face” once (in cas- 
tigating them for last year’s strike) and 
would do it again if reelected. Lewis 
raised the prospect of a new strike when 
he stormed: “Vote: him into. office in 
November aiid you will get some more 
of it next April” (when mine contracts 
expire). In its resolution, it condemned 
the “ex-New Deal” as the first: adminis- 
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tration to “bind men to their jobs like 
indentured servants”; it praised the labor 
plank in the Republican platform as 
promising the “recognition and repre- 
sentation that belong to labor”; it said 
Governor Dewey had worked “in com- 
plete harmony with the legitimate trade 
unions of his state.” 


Too Much to Eat 


For the first time since the war began, 
behind-the-scenes Washington talk con- 
cerned itself seriously last week with the 
question of whether the country was 
about to have a huge surplus of food on 
its hands. Early in September, Director 
of War Mobilization James F. Byrnes re- 
ported to the President that 6,000,000 
tons of food were available against de- 
mands for 3,900,000 tons for all pur- 
poses, including European relief, cover- 
ing the first six months of next year. And 
the possibility of a real food glut was 
emphasized by the government’s Sept. 1 
crop report. It showed that farm crops 
were running second in total size to the 
record year 1942 and might exceed that 
total if frost did not come too early. 


Significance -——— 

Once more the pace of the war has 
outdistanced plans for peace. The gov- 
ernment has no definitive answers. Con- 
ae has in fact encouraged the surpluses 

y its stabilization legislation, guarantee- 
ing farmers 90 to 92% per cent of parity 
prices for key crops. Legislators are wor- 


ried about the cost. At least $2,000,000,- 


000 for 1945 is the current guess. 

Some of the steps suggested: 
@ Cut production by making support 
payments dependent on farmers’ compli- 
ance with a curtailed planting schedule. 
Objection: Farmers probably would not 
accept the “plow-under” theory without 
a squawk. It might keep prices up but 
would ‘not increase their total income. 
@ Sell crops at world prices, while pay- 
ing farmers a high domestic price. Objec- 
tion: Surplus dumping in world markets 
might ‘wreck any international currency- 
stabilization scheme. 


Death Valley Cartel 


In its determined drive against cartels 
the United States Justice Department has 
sent Federal Bureau of Investigation 
agents ranging as far as the battlefields 
of Europe to dig up evidence. As soon as 
a country is liberated the FBI moves in, 
scanning business records and tracing op- 
erations of suspect companies. The immi- 
nent fall of Germany has quickened the 
tempo of the investigation; the Justice De- 
partment wants to document as many 
court cases as possible before the cartels 
can knot’ together the ties severed by 
war. Last week, an illustration of the curi- 
ously intertwined relationships prompt- 
ing this foreign detective work turned up 


in San. Francisco. 


q The object lesson was Borax, seeming-. 








Monroe engineers have been pio- 
neers in adapting the wonders 
of electronics to the precision 
manufacture of Monroe ma- 
chines, creating products whose 
dependability and versatility 
play a.vitally important. part in 
speeding the figures and records 
of business. 


Thus are scientific achievement 
and unsurpassed engineering 
skill combined to help offices 
everywhere meet the problems 
of manpower shortage. 


_. Payroll calculations and rec- 
ords; statistics; analyses; esti- 
mates; reports; invoices; costs 
and percentages; inventory; 
posting and accounting proce- 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 





dures — these are the life blood 
of business. The job of Monroe 
is to keep this vitally essential 
work flowing ...ready when 
needed, accurate. 


Call the nearby Monroe 
branch ... learn from our repre+ 
sentative the availability of 
Monroe Calculating, Listing and 
Accounting machines under ex- 
isting conditions. Let his experi- 
ence aid you in effecting short- 
cuts and simplifications to make 
working hours more productive. 






Monroe MA 7-W Calculator 





Ask about our Guaranteed Mainte- 
nance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. Without 
obligation get your copy of the book 
MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 
from our ‘nearest branch, or write 
to Montoe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, New J n 


MONROE 


CALCULATING * LISTING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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ly as American as the twenty-mule teams 
- with which old Borax Smith transported 
the mineral from Death Valley mines he 
acquired after he discovered colemanite 
in Nevada 68 years ago. Yet Borax was 
labeled by a Federal grand jury indict- 
ment as a product exclusively controlled 
by a foreign cartel. A vital war chemical, 
mined almost exclusively in California, it 
has been held in monopoly since 1929 by 
British and German interests, the indict- 
ment charged. Headed by Borax Consoli- 
dated, Ltd., and the American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. (allegedly 90 per cent 
owned by German industrialists through 
a Dutch dummy company), the defend- 
ants were accused of setting up a world- 
wide structure of marketing and produc- 
tion controls. . 

Officials of the American Potash & 
Chemical Corp., now American-managed 
(Leo H. Crowley, Alien Property Custo- 
dian, ordered the German stock seized in 
October of 1942), made it plain they 
would deny any antitrust charges. 


V-E Day Marathon 


Another lap in Washington’s race to 
match reconversion planning with the 
tempo of successes in Europe was com- 
pleted last week. The War Manpower 
Commission authorized the auto indus- 
try to divert some 7,000 technicians to 
engineer the job of producing the first 
cars after V-E (Victory Day in Europe). 
_ But it was plain that victory over Ger- 

many within the very near future would 
make the Administration’s hope of new 


ae 90 days after Germany’s defeat 


highly problematical. (Some in the in- 
dustry thought six months more likely.) 
Machine-tool makers have not been able 
to get much of a start, if any, on the 
tools ordered (NEWSWEEK, July 24) and 
Detroit sources say that government- 
owned tools still are snarled up in inter- 
agency red tape. 
One bright spot: Civilians will be able 
to get trucks almost immediately, come 
V-E Day, for these have been if produc- 
tion right along. 
But postwar planning was not a single 
race. Last week produced these V-E Day 
futurities: 
@ A short-lived period in which business 
thought ’ government had seen clearly 
some postwar pricing problems but came 
to the conclusion it hadn’t. The Sept. 10 
report of War Mobilizer James F. Byrnes 
to President Roosevelt said such articles 
as automobiles, radios, and refrigerators 
might have to bear higher price tags 
than those of 1941. That was what many 
businessmen have contended. But at the 
end of last week Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles declared his intention of 
holding prices of goods from reconverted 
factories to the 1942 level where possible 
and told a news conference: “We can’t 
build a full-production economy on high 
prices.” 62 
@ Announcement by Contract Settlement 
Director Robert H. Hinckley of the gener- 
al terms for settling war contracts: Pay- 
ment within 80 days of cancellation of 75 
to 90 per cent of the costs incurred by a 
prime or subcontractor, with the contract- 











International 


Into the Soup: This vegetable roller coaster at the cannery of the H. J. Heinz 


Co. in Pittsburgh hoists produce from a loading platform on the street, conveys it 
into the plant, and then carries away the empty baskets. d 
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ing agency of the government making full 
payment as rapidly as possible thereafter. | 
The object, Hinckley said, is to “make it 
possible . . . promptly upon termination 
of war contracts [for contractors] to di- 
rect their energies to peacetime produc- 
tion.” 

@ Further progress by a hurried Congress 
in rushing the George war-to-peace bill. 
Unemployment compensation for govern- 
ment employes and traveling expenses for 
war workers returning home still were 
controversial issues. As for surplus-prop- 
erty disposal, an elaborate system of 
preferences among prospective buyers 
would prevail, with veterans rating high 
on the list. Strangely, for this conserva- 
tive Congress, the legislation does not 
flatly forbid Federal operation of govern- 
ment-owned plants. 

@ Confident announcement by Henry J. 
Kaiser that he could turn his giant Rich- 
mond, Calif., shipyards to making loco- 
motives “in only three days.” With “only 
a little more time” he could tum out 
trucks or refrigerators or assemble planes. 


Pepper Corner 


Along the crooked, winding streets of 
the New York spice district, the trade 
last week heatedly debated the latest 
pepper-market corner.* More than a 
years supply of black pepper (30,000,- 
000 pounds) was tightly held by about a 
dozen speculators and commodity houses. 

With mounting supplies of tougher 
range cattle to turn into sausages and 
similar products, meat packers were 
scratching the bottoms of their pepper 
barrels and wondering if the meat would 
spoil: for lack of the preserving spice. 
Soup makers, too, were wearing worried 
looks. Both were using pepper substi- 
tutes at 15 cents a pound compared with 
the 6%4-cent black-pepper ceiling set by 
the OPA. ; 

The corner was actually a sellers 
strike, brought about by the ceiling. and 
by the fact that war had cut off principal 
sources of pepper supply. A notable ex- 
ample was one firm, the Commodities . 
Trading Corp. (not a New Deal agen- 
cy), which owns some 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 pounds of pepper. The supply 
was accumulated from 19383 to 1989 at 
prices ranging from 3% cents to 7% cents. 
With storage charges on its pepper pile, 
the firm claims it has to have 10 cents to 
break even. That is OK with the food 
packers, who can’t get white pepper from 
the Jap-held Dutch. East Indies or black 
pepper from India (a trade arrangement 
with the British prevents pepper imports 
and anyway the price is 18 cents). But up 
to last week the OPA was still adamant, 
and the War Food Administration (en- 
joined from requisitioning the spice for 
civilian use) was promising corrective 
action. 





*Queen Elizabeth cornered the market in 1592; 
in 1985 certain British comm and financial 
interests created a national scandal in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt. 























Steel’s strength is needed now for war. In thou- 
sands of applications. 174 United States Steel labora- 
tories are working day and night to find still stronger 
steels. Better steels. When peace comes, you'll find 
these improved steels in many peacetime products. 
From fences to carpet tacks. Marked with the U-S:S 
Label you see here. Remember that this label is a 
guide to quality. Look for it. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


+ AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ~- TUBULAR ALLOY STEBL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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WE LOOK THROUGH STEEL... 


and measure its thickness! 


A SINGLE FAILURE in the maze of steel 
pipes and tanks of an oil refinery can un- 
leash terrific forces of destruction capable 
of maiming and killing men and crippling 
vital war production. 


Continual checking of the thickness of 
the steel to detect wear and corrosion is 
the price of safety. "This has meant costly 
shutdowns, the drilling of thousands of 
tiny measuring holes, which must then be 
sealed and welded, 


Coming... Siner glk. FIRE-CHIEF and & 
gasolines because of Tevacos research in this war 


Now, harnessing the mysterious pene- 
trating power of radium rays, Texaco re- 
search has developed the ‘“Penetron.” By 
merely placing this amazing instrument 
on the outside of a tank or pipe, it sees 
through the steel and quickly and accu- 
rately measures its thickness. 


Two major objectives lie behind all 
Texaco research — more petroleum for 
the future — and, always, better petro- 


leum products. 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Sky Chief 
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News out of Washington during 
the past three weeks on how business 
is to be given its head in the handling 
of reconversion has been so volumi- 
nous and from such high quarters that 
it leaves one almost breathless. But in 
spite of all this, it is still a bit too 
early to start throwing our hats into 
the air. 

The first of the statements promis- 
ing that government controls will be 
lifted with the defeat of Germany, it 
will be recalled, was made by the new 
chief of the War Production Board, 
Mr. J. A. Krug. Both in a formal news 
release and at a press conference he 
pictured the government as almost 
anxiously awaiting the day when it 
can free itself of the responsibility of 
telling business what it can or cannot 
do. In a few lines where there are 
severe shortages, he explained, the 
WPB will have to continue to exer- 
cise control, and of course it must 
see to it that the necessary supplies 
for carrying on the war against Japan 
are forthcoming on schedule, but 
these would be in the nature of ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. General 
policy would be to give business a 
free hand. 

Second in order of time was the 
statement of Mr. McNutt, chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission. 
His story was the. sarme—as soon as 
Germany is defeated the government 
will move to lift controls on manpow- 
er just as rapidly as possible. — 

And then, finally, came the real 
broadside: the statement of Mr. 
Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization. 
He covered the. whole field—produc- 
tion, employment, prices, reconver- 
sion, taxation, agriculture, and so forth. 
And the thinking on every front, he 
emphasized, is to free our economy 
of wartime controls and clear the way 
for private initiative and individual 
enterprise. 


Now the program outlined by 
these three gentlemen, beyond any 
question, is absolutely essential if we 
are to be successful in reconverting 
industry back to civilian production 
without prolonged unemployment. 
Further, each of these spokesmen pre- 
sented the thesis in a forthright and 
able manner. In each instance reserva- 
tions were made, but:on the whole 
they were necessary reservations. Why, 
then, isn’t it time to throw’ our hats 








into the air and cheer for how bright 


The Avalanche of Honeyed Word 


by RALPH ROBEY 


the future has become? There are 
three principal reasons why such 
cheers would be premature at this 
time. 

In the first place this sudden deter- 
mination to remove the controls upon 
the defeat of Germany represents a 
complete about-face from what Wash- 
ington has been telling us for the past 
two years. In other words, the whole 
story up to this time has been that the 
controls would have to be continued 
until demand and supply are brought 
into balance, or until the excess pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the 
public gets absorbed by new produc- 
tion, or until we get over the transi- 
tion period and are back to full em- 
ployment, or what not. What has 
caused the sudden change? And is it 
really a change of heart or just, a 
change of strategy? 

Secondly, in spite of the encourag- 
ing nature of the statements of these 
spokesmen, it is obvious that to date 
it is just talk. By this time we should 
be far beyond the point of mere talk. 
You cant reconvert factories with 
platitudes or run assembly lines with 
bromides. We need action, not pretty 
statements. 

Finally, and this is the most impor- 
tant point of all, it is quite clear that, 
even granting the desire on the part 
of Washington to remove the controls, 
there will have to be an extensive over- 
hauling of the administrative setup of 
the various agencies if the job is to 
be done in anything like a reasonably 
efficient manner. To those who are 
not familiar with Washington that 
may not‘appear to make much sense. 
If you want to remove controls, you 
simply remove them and that is all 
there is to it. And that is possible when 
controls have been imposed by just 
one organization. But when there are 
a dozen agencies, each with indefinite 
lines of authority, exercising control 
and issuing orders on a given problem, 
the question of getting the red tape 
unwound jis not a simple matter. And 
that is the situation in Washington 
today. It will take a real administrator 
to clear up this question of controls, 
and so far he is not in sight on the 
government payroll. . 


It is unfortunate to have to raise 
such questions at this time. But that 
they are legitimate questions no one 
can. doubt. And only positive action 
can force them into insignificance. 
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Boiled in water... 
Patapar comes out 
STRONG 


Does it sound impossible that a paper 
can be boiled without disintegrating? 
Not if you know Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment. This paper is unique. It has 
such great wet-strength it can be boiled 
in water for hours and come out intact 
and strong. 


Resists grease, too 


Pour oil or hot fat on Patapar, then turn 
the sheet over. The under surface is 
clean—free from stains. 

This double feature of Patapar—wet- 
strength and resistance to grease—has 
solved problems in countless fields. As a 
packaging material Patapar provides 
protection to foods such as butter, meats, 
fish, shortening. It is used for bulk pack- 
aging units, liners for motor oil con- 
tainers, rubber mold liners, to mention 
a few of its thousands of applications. 


Colorful printing 


Patapar’s rich distinctive texture lends 
added beauty to the colorful effects of 
printing. Our plants are equipped with 
complete modern facilities for printing 
Patapar in one or more colors by letter- 
press or offset lithography. We handle 
every detail, from original art design 
to the delivered job. 


Patapar Keymark 
...symbol of protection «vans 


Many users of Patapar 
include this Keymark on 
their printed wrappers. 
When you see it on a package you'll know 
the product inside is safely protected. 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Franciaco 7 
Branch Offices: Néw York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetahin Parchment since 1885 
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Birth: A son, Michael William, to 
MICHELE Morcan, French-born film ac- 
tress, and actor. WILLIAM MARSHALL; in 
Hollywood, Sept. 13. 


Birthday: GENERAL OF THE ARMIES JOHN 
J. PersHinc, Commander-in-Chief of the 
AEF in France in the last war, 84, Sept. 
18; in Washington (see page 46). 


Engaged: Date Carnecir, author of 
“How to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple,” and Dorotny Pric—E VANDERPOOL 
of Tulsa, Okla., his private secretary, who 
has helped Carnegie with manuscripts 
and radio talks since last January; in New 
York, Sept. 15. The marriage (second for 
each) is scheduled for Nov. 3. 





Acme 


J. J. Astor III and the second Mrs. A. 


Married: JouHN Jacos Astor 8p, 32, and 
GERTRUDE GRETSCH, 21; in New York, 
Sept. 18. Astor, son of Col. John Jacob 
Astor, who was lost in the 1912 sinking 
of the Titanic, was divorced from Ellen 
Tuck French last year. 


Separated: ANN Dvorak, screen actress, 
and ‘the director LEsLiz FENTON, after 
twelve years; in Hollywood, Sept. 14. In 
1989 the Fentons went to England, 
_where Ann drove an ambulance in the 
London blitz and her husband served as 
a lieutenant with the British Navy com- 
manding a torpedo boat. They returned 
to Hollywood after Fenton was wounded 
in the British Commando raid on German 
installations at the port of St. Nazaire. 


Divorced: Lota Lane, film actress, and 


Henry DunuaM, aircraft executive; in ~ 


Los Angeles, Sept. 15. Miss Lane said 
-he had suggested that they take a vaca- 
tion from each other last April. She was 
’ previously divorced from the actor Lew 
Ayres and the director Alexander Hall. 


Outside: James J. Hives, 67, ex-Tam- 
many leader whose conviction in 1940 of 
protecting Dutch Schultz’s policy racket 
added to District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey’s racket-busting reputation, left 


Sing Sing prison, on parole, Sept. 12. - 


Twenty pounds lighter after serving four 





TRANSITION 





International 


Jimmy Jr. and his dad held the pose 


years of a four- to eight-year sentence, 
Hines was met at the prison gates by his 
wife, Geneva, two of his sons, James and 
Philip, (a third is overseas) and news- 
papermen. He must report to the parole 
officer once a month for three years, keep 
away from politics and his former asso- 
ciates, and take a job whether he needs 
to or not (he'll be a salesman). 


Sonny: Sept. 13 in London the play- 
wright GeorcE BERNARD SHAW branded 
George “an ugly name in English,” add- 
ing: “it’s superfluous; it’s useless; and I 
don’t use it.” The subject arose when the 
George Bernard Shaw Society changed 
its title to the Bernard Shaw Society of 
Ireland. “They used .to call me Sonny,” 
Shaw said, “but I greatly objected to that 
when I was getting around 20... I’m 
G. B. S. to all my intimate friends.” Last 


week also brought out another book, of” 


which he says: “Written in my second 
childhood, it is just a. child’s guide to 
politics.” 


Royal Stogie: At the Mocambo in Holly- 
wood, Jay Scott, Chicago Daily News 
cameraman, caught the ARCHDUCHESS 
MaRTHE, wife of ARCHDUKE FRANZ JOSEF 
of Austria enjoying a long, after-dinner 
cigar. Her dinner companion refused to _ 
give his name. 





‘Chicago Daily News 
Portrait of ht, Archduchess 


Anniversary: On Sept. 12 the Wiyston 





CuuRCHILLS celebrated their 36th wed- 
ding anniversary with President and Mrs, 
Roosevelt, Governor General the Earl of 


: Athlone, Canadian Prime Minister Mac. 


i Par Dane, and ALLEN SMILEY, film di- 


’ Wichita, Kans., Sept. 14. Johnson began 


' 
{tan 
Beek br 


official party. at. the Quebec ‘conference 
(see page 29). Prime Miitister. Churchill 
presented his wife with a/¥arge bowl of. 


Canadian roses. 


kenzie King, and other members of the 


Brawl: Sept. 12, in Los Angeles, Tommy 
Dorsey, bandleader, his wife, the actress 






rector, were indicted by the county grand 
jury on. charges of assault with a deadly 
weapon on two actors, Jon Haxz, hus- 
band of ‘Frances Langford, aiid Eppr 
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Smiley (left) and the Dorseys kept mum 





Norais. The indictment, .containing two 
counts of felonious assault, followed ques- 
tioning of eleven witnesses, some of them 
ests at the Dorsey home during the 
ree-for-all Aug. 5.-The Dorseéys ‘and 


Smiley had refused to testify. - >. 










Deaths: Gus SonNENBERG, 44; ‘former 
world’s champion wrestler; of leukemia, 
at the Bethesda, Md., naval: hospital, B= 
Sept. 12. Sonnenberg was credited with 
introducing the flying tackle and other 
football tactics into professional wie 

THE ManrQvuEss OF HaARTINGTON, 26, 
who only four months ago married Kath- 
leen Kennedy, daughter of former Ameri-§ 
can Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy;¥ 
killed in action in Normandy, according }’ 
to an announcement Sept. 18. The 
Marquess, a captain in the Coldstream” 
Guards, last February lost an election§ 
for Parliament from his traditional family - 
seat of West Derbyshire. es 

Puitie G. Jounson,-49, president off 
the Boeing Aircraft Co. of Seattle; in 





















as a draftsman in the company whose re-§ ~ 
search was chiefly responsible for:the de-§ | 
Sones of Flying Fortresses and B-§ 






James. Henny. Ranp: Sr:, .85;: founde 
of Remington Rand, Inc.; in ‘North Falg* 
mouth, Mass., Sept. 15.-A pionéée in the} © 
business-machine ‘industry, 
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the contour of a small scale model, thts 


“By tracing 
: cutting tool over the 


mechanism accurately guides the 








full size casting. 








Ship propellers often weigh many tons, measure up to 


OMMY 

actress 16 feet in diameter. Yet they must be accurately 
iim di- shaped and finished to tolerances of a small fraction 
aes of an inch. 

a hue Until recently, no machine made could do more 


than roughly shape the huge castings. Finishing re- 
quired expensive and time-consuming hand labor in 
chipping, grinding and polishing. 

But with more and more ships needed for global 
war, a faster method had to be found. 

Working with a machinery builder on this prob- 
lem, Westinghouse engineers employed a principle 
they had developed for a fighting machine. An elec- 
trically controlled tracer mechanism, combined with 
a suitable electronic circuit, follows the contours of 
a small scale model—accurately made of metal, 
plastic or wood—and guides the huge cutting machine 

— over the large casting. 

Both sides of the irregular, nonsymmetrical surface 
can be machined at the same time—accurate to a few 
thousandths of an inch—in a fraction of the time 
formerly required. 

This is typical of war-perfected applications of 
electronics which may hold peacetime possibilities 
for your industry. Your nearest Westinghouse office is 
equipped to give yoy full information and assistance 

in putting electronic devices to work. Or write 
Westingliouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-91063 








~ Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Ecce at Work 


TUNE IN JOHN CHARLES THOMAS * SUNDAY 200 
EWT., N.B.C. * HEAR TED MALONE ¢ MON, WED. 
FRI., 10:15 EWT., BLUE NETWORK 
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The Scientist Reports on His World: st | 
From Population Shifts to Alcohol ° 


In 1852, a meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of -Sci- 
ence scheduled for Cleveland was can- 
celed because of a yellow-fever epidemic 
that had broken out along the Ohio Riv- 
er. This year scientists feared that their 
1944 meeting would have to be called 
off—as had all since December 1941— 
because of pressure of war research. The 
crisis of a radar-robot-rocket war seemed 
no time for scientists to leave laboratory 
work so secret that often they memor- 
ized their formulas without writing them 
down. 

But last week some 2,500 top-flight 
chemists, astronomers, physicists, geog- 
raphers, and anthropologists (instead of 
the usual prewar 6,000) managed to get 
to Cleveland for the AAAS’s 111th ses- 
sion. They of course gave away no secrets, 
but they did make clear science’s high 
role in making the peace for man in the 
mass and in achieving security for the 
individual. 


Geographic Juggles: From Isaiah 
Bowman, the | any geographer, political 
scientist, president of The Johns Hopkins 
University, and aide to the American 
delegation at Dumbarton Oaks came a 
message pooh-poohing some of the large 
talk about shifting huge populations from 
overcrowded bas Some of his points: 
@ Capricious population shifts “would be 


the highest folly.” Such mistakes, dating . 


back to the Roman conquest, could not 
now be erased by “lighthearted talk 
about the rearrangement of the popula- 
tion of the world.’ 

@ For example, said Bowman, take the 
idea of moving India’s annual increase of 
5,000,000 into the lush Amazon Basin. 


Transportation alone would be an impos- . 


' sible task. The bewildered Indians would 
not know how to make a living in the 
strange new country, so unlike their own 
in ideals, historic background, culture, 
family life, and religion. And Brazilians 
would scarcely welcome the prospect of 
having a new Indian Empire suddenly 
dumped among them. 

@ Probably the worst example of at- 
tempted population transfer was the 
Fascist scheme of sending Italians into 
Libya. The native nomads were ousted 
from first-rate pasture lands and. Italian 
families went in to farm them. The farms 
did not pay. In the end, the colonial 
farmers had to be expensively sustained 
by grants and speci 
the Italian Government. 


U.S. Futures: Another geographer, 
Dr. William J. Berry of Western Michi- 
gan College of Education, offered the 


concessions from — 


association a prediction: The ‘United 
States with its resources could support. a 
pulation of 551,000,000—more. than 
our times the present population—with- 
out reduction in living standards. _ 
~Berry built up his prediction b 
analogy. He noted that in climate, soi 
mineral resources, and other factors, the 
American corn belt compared with the 
western Po Basin in Italy. But the corn- 
belt density of population is only about 
50 persons to a square mile; in Lombardy 
and Piedmont of the Po Basin it is 455 
—nearly ten times as great. 
Similarly, the flood plain and delta of 
the lower Mississippi Valley compares 
with the alluvial land of the lower 
Yangtze Valley. Along this part of the 
Mississippi, the population density aver- 
ages less than 40 to a square mile; that 
of the lower Yangtze, no less than 1,788. 
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) Energy pattern: Alligator’s smaller brain and glands » ii 1 : him lazier than lion 4 j i 
NK sarees * 


By a patchwork: of such comparisons, 
covering the continental. United States, 
Berry came to his conclusion -that this 
country could comfortably support half 
a billion persons, ; on Raa 

He added that there is not necessarily 
a direct relationship between population 
density and standard of living. The At- 
lantic Coast from Boston to Washington 
has probably the densest population on 
earth, yet the highest standards; among 
the lowest standards in the United States 
are those of the sparsely populated lands 
of the Southwest. 


What Makes Energy: A large brain 
does not necessarily prove that its owner 
is a man of vastly superior intelligence, 
But the size of brain, heart, and adrenal 
and thyroid glands, in relation ‘to. body 
weight, does affect a person’s ability to 
release energy for work, play, or combat. 

To a group: of anthropologists, Dr. 
Daniel P. Quiring, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity biology professor and Cleveland 
Clinic anatomist, explained this new ap- 
plication of the growth equation to what 
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he terms “the level of being” of man and 
animals. . ar 

30) Quiring, who conducts his experiments 
otal with several thousand animals collected 
this Jon expeditions with the late Dr. George 
W. Crile, famous Cleveland surgeon, gave 
as an example the slow-moving alligator, 
which passively waits to attack his 
enemies. The lion, on the other hand, is 
a hunter who explodes tremendous en- 
ergy in an attack crisis. The difference 
in behavior cannot be accounted for in 
bone, muscle, or environment. -It lies in 
the comparison between the brain size 
of the two animals—the 450-pound alli- 
gator with a brain weighing only about 
14 grams and the 480-pound lion with a 
261-gram. brain. Heart and thyroid and 
adrenal glands all show comparable dif- 



















ence, @ferences in favor of the lion. 

renal § In this key system Quiring hopes to 
body fifind the answer to the question of relative 
ity to Benergy power in man. Thus far he has 
mbat. [studied data collected from autopsies of 
, Dr. 968 human beings and from about 1,000 © 
| Uni- Hrecords of human measurements in medi- 
eland fical literature. He has already noted wide 





ariations between persons in tropical and 
Arctic zones. The Eskimo, for instance, 
who has the largest brain, has also the 
highest metabolic rate. 


Charting Child Growth: A major 
medical problem is the youngster whose 
growth is stunted before puberty by mal- 
nutrition, infection, or the like. And often 
the chief difficulty ‘is detecting the re- 
arded growth in time to do something 
about it (an estimated $60,000,000 is 
pent annually in attempts to. correct 
pases that could be prevented by early 
letection of disease). 

‘Heretofore child growth has been 
Megsured roughly in terms of the child’s 
ge as compared with “normal” height 
ind weight. But, as Dr. Norman C. 
Wetzel of Western Reserve University 
plained at the Cleveland meeting, a 
Mild’s age is not necessarily the decid- 
ag factor in normal growth; children 
hould be judged according to their in- 
herited physiques or body types, ranging 
fom slight and delicate to stocky and 


ough. 
To do this, Wetzel, a Cleveland pedia- 
rician with a lifelong side interest in 
gmathematics, uses a precise scientific de- 
Mice called the grid. This simple but 
fraphic health chart sets down for each 
mild his individual standard of growth. 
‘Py continuous inventory through the 
years it checks his progress as compared 
th the expectancy- and natural capacity 
if his particular body type. 
“The grid is divided into seven chan- 
nels. The three center channels are for 
eood-to-fair physiques. Flanking these 
mre two channels on each side—border- 
ine and poor—with too fat children. on 
fre left and too thin children on the 
Fight. The child’s position on the grid is 
7 qmotted mtd a mathematical estimate of 
jon es body-build, weight, and height. If 
a patient's 


is normal, even 



























































































































"I used to do this as a barefoot boy 
oe dt’s even more fun with my Master Fitters!” 







ROAD TEST... from humorous 
Elliott Catalog of 1888 


[tom of AMERICANA 
Sfosolutely Lye 


Send today for GA-page booklet 
“{HE STORY OF A FATHER AND SON 


OF Ungerening the Ingerutable” 





If the romance of American inventions 
appeals to you, by all means get this free 
book. Though written to advertise the 
Elliott Addressing Machines and typewrite- 
able Address Cards, *‘The Story of a Father 
and Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable’’ is 
far more than an ordinary industrial mailing 
piece. It has become a piece of prized Amer- 
icana. So read this inside story of genius at 
work—211 patents awarded in the last 70 
years to father and son. 

LEARN ABOUT—the steering mechanism 
that made the automobile possible, explained 
with numerous diagrams. A new way of 
tying a square knot and the invention of a 
machine to execute it. The invention of the 
low-wheeled, pneumatic-tired trotting sulky 
and what it did to the world’s one-mile 
trotting record. 

Read what a few of the thousands of en- 
thusiastic business executives have volun- 
tarily said about ‘‘The Story of a Father and 

Son or Unscrewing 
the Inscrutable”. 
“First advertising 
booklet I ever read 
clear through from 
- beginning to end.""— 
**A fascinating story 
very humanly told.” 
—‘‘Best thing I've 
read for eight years.” 
—‘‘Oneot the mostin- 
teresting and inform- 
ative booklets I have ever seen.”’ 

Send now for this fascinating 64-page book 
of valuable facts and delightful humor by 
writing on youre business letterhead to THE 
ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO., 
131 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BACK THE INVASION WITH BONDS 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 





BESS 


Growth grid: Boy at left stands on borderline to fatness, second boy is in one of three | foun 


normal-growth channels, and girls are in danger zones of thinness 


though he be thin as a toothpick in build, 
he will stay ear after year in the same 
channel, moving upward progressively on 


- each birthday. But if malnutrition, fa- 


tigue, or illness hampers growth, the fact 
appears .on the chart immediately; the 
child slips out of his natural groove. 
Wetzel, who has been working on his 
grid for twenty years, bases its standards 
or physical development on studies of 
child growth made throughout the world 
in the last century, as well as 70,000 ob- 
servations on individual American boys¢ 
and girls. Recently, international health 
officials have discussed with him the 
poner use of the grid to check growth 


ailure of children in rehabilitation and 


‘relief work in postwar Europe. 


American Jade? First evidence of a 
deposit of imperial jade ever discovered 
in the Western Hemisphere has been un- 
earthed in the jungle-clad interior of 
Southern Mexico. Dr. Matthew W. Stir- 
ling, ethnologist and head of six National 
Geographic-Smithsonian Institution expe- 
ditions to Mexico to study the culture of 
the Olmec Indians, described a priceless 
cache found in a ruin at La Venta in Ta- 
basco and now housed in the museum at 
Mexico City. 

The find included 1,000-odd jade speci- 
mens—ear plugs, pendants, beads, figu-' 
rines, and ax heads. At least 50 were of 
imperial jade, the exquisite translucent 
green mineral more precious than emer- 
alds. This, according to Stirling, is prob- 
ably the second country in the world 
where imperial jade has been found. The 
other is Burma, whence the Chinese have 


imported their imperial jade since the 
eighteenth century. 

Although no jade is now mined in 
Mexico, Stirling believes modern pros- 
pecting might reveal sources as rich as 
those used by the ancient Olmecs. Their 
jade probably came from the mountains 
of Chiapas and Oaxaca. It may have been 
quarried, but the ethnologist believes the 
Indians recovered the mineral from. the 
beds of streams: The Olmecs had no ordi- 
nary stone tools, so they must have done 
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the carving with quartz which is harder 
than jade. Production stopped after 15508) 


when the Spanish conquest broke down 
the native culture. (The Spaniards did 
not look for jade; they wanted gold.) 


The Olmecs were an_ extraordinary §] 


tribe, founders of the oldest civilized cul- 
ture in the New World (roughly 300 


B.C. to A.D. 600). In Southern Verafly 


Cruz, Stirling and his attractive, dark- 
haired archeologist-wife found a_ stone 


monument whose equivalent date is 291 § ni 


B.C. The next oldest is a jade image of 
a duck-billed god, found near Tuxtla and 
of a period set at 91 B.C. 

The Olmecs—small, dark Indians with 


round faces and not over 5 feet 4—camepfi 


from Northwest South America. The first 
group to settle in Central America, they 
were agriculturalists who raised beans 
corn, and squash in densely settled com 
munities—probably religious ceremoni 


centers supporting about 30,000 people, 


each. They built earth mounds simil# 


to those found in Ohio and the Mississipp\ 


Valley and also carved stone monuments 
some containing stones as large as 4 
tons which, the Stirlings figured, they had 
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carried 60 miles through coastal man- 
ve swamps. Theirs was probably the 
nest art produced in aboriginal America. 


* Tomato Nicotine: To Dr. Ray F. 
Dawson of Princeton University went the 
Stephen Hales Award, an outstanding 
honor in plant science. Dawson is best 
mown for his demonstration that nicotine 
is formed in the roots of the tobacco 
plant and not in the leaves, as botanists 
Ihave always thought. 

| One method used was the grafting of 
tobacco plants on the roots of tomatoes 
(botanically related to tobacco). The 
leaves of grafted plants contained no nico- 
tine. When the reverse graft was made, 
with tomato tops on tobacco roots, the 
Dats leaves were full of nicotine, so 
much so that the usual insect pests would 
fot eat them. 


- Alcoholism: A wife may be an inno- 
ent but important contributing factor 
im her husband’s excessive drinking, ac- 
sording to Gladys M., Price, social work- 


at the Washington Hospital for al- 


picture of the wives of twenty alcoholics. 

Both husbands and wives, Miss Price 
three {found, “were dependent people needing 
a strong person for support.” When the 
husband failed her, the wife “felt un- 
loved, resentful, and aggressive,” and de- 
ce_ the manded that he assume more responsibil- 
ity. Since the alcoholic mate could not 
ined infrespond, this started a vicious circle. 
1 pros-B“Many wives fought medical treatment 
rich asBifor their husbands,” said Miss Price, “be- 
. Theit cause they used his drinking as one: more 
untains Bway to prove him inadequate and keep 
ve been Bhim that: way.” 


ves the 
Chemists’ Windfall 


om the 
10 ordi- 
re done} A bonanza was handed to the Ameri- 
harder} can Chemical Society last week. At ‘its 
er 15508 108th annual meeting, President Thomas 
> down i Midgley Jr. announced that the society 
rds didfihad been given an oil research and de- 
gold.) velopment corporation (Universal Oil 
rdinary §Products Co. of Chicago) worth an esti- 
ed cul-Emated $10,000,000.° 
ly 300} The six major oil companies that joint- 
n Verafly own the research firm—Shell, Texas, 
, dark-] Phillips, Standard of Indiana, Standard 
a_stone}of New Jersey, and Standard of Califor- 
is + ace that og Universal income 
nage Ofor $1,000, a year spent on petro- 
tla andiileum research. 3 # t 
Meanwhile, the chemists heard these 
ie on new developments in their 
Mield: 











































































































Micro Blood Test: In the early days 
_ beansfiof blood analysis as much as a half pint 
ed comgof blood went into each duplicate sugar 
emonialg — 

















‘ ey a: . * 
the nm another ‘major abr er pe" for science last. week 


‘or 
| New York came into an Sstinabat 810,000 000. In 
ssissippy 198 dite M, Belding, silk-thead manufacturer, 
died, leaving widow a residuary estate trust 
yument$/Afund. She died Sept. 4 and by terms of Belding’s will 
now ‘passes on to association. Last 
‘a deficit’ of $12,609 on ex- 
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boholics in Boston. She gave a composite . 
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—not “Germ Exchanges.” 





THE MISSING MAN E 


(OUT BECAUSE OF A COLD) costs an aver- 
age of seven days lost production a year! 
Every day 1,200,000 men and women are 
absent from their jobs. Half these illness 
absences are caused by the common cold 
that can be spread or checked in your 
washrooms. Plenty of hot water, soap, and 
individual tissue towels encourage the 
thorough washing that cleans away the 
germs of contagion. For a complete check- 
up on your washroom facilities, call on the 
Scott Washroom Advisory Service. They 





may suggest improvements and economies. 


Your Washrooms are the 


‘HEALTH ZONES ‘of your Plant 










MODERN SANITARY WASHROOMS HELP INCREASE PRODUCTION 
TWO WAYS—they help reduce the number of absences due to illness and they - 
help keep morale high. Employees appreciate such washrooms. Today, when it’s 
so important:to keep up peak production, more and more plant managers are 
giving special attention to washrooms to make sure that they’re “Health Zones” 





THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE shows how to make ScotTissue 
Towels go farther. That’s now of utmost 
importance. For instance, our educational 
material reminds workers that one “‘Soft- 
Tuff” ScotTissue Towel dries completely 
. . - will absorb twice the water left on 
hands. And it has ten times the previous 
rub strength, though soft as ever. Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 





SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 











‘Trade Marks °*ScotTissue,” “*Soft-Tyft,”” °**Washroom Advisory Service’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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test for diabetes. Now only 1/100th to 
2/10ths of a cubic centimeter is needed, 
Dr. Albert E. Sobol of the Jewish Hospital 
in Brooklyn told the chemists. So precise 
are the instruments used in this form of 
microchemistry that even in a pinhead- 
sized dot of blood, a biochemist can 
analyze materials weighing less than one 
microgram. 


Juice Vitamin: D-iso ascorbic acid, a 
harmless chemical compound closely re- 
lated to the better-known 1-ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C), is a good agent for pre- 
venting the oxidation of the valuable C 
vitamin in processed fruit juices. Three 
scientists from Massachusetts State Col- 
lege said the addition of approximately 
.02 per cent of the compound to bottled 
tomato juice would halt the loss of the 
natural vitamin which might take place 
during storage. 


Non-Brittle Plastics: Cellulose-ester 
plastics have one drawback: After long 
exposure outdoors they become brittle 
and warp. This tendency can be over- 
come, in’ part at least, by a. treatment 
recommended by Dr. G. M. Kline of 
the Bureau of Standards. Adding salol 
(phenyl salicylate) produces a protective 
screen against ultra-violet rays and in- 
hibits some of the brittleness. 


Luminous Crystals: Phosphor crystals, 
which absorb light and shine in the dark, 
will be used after the war in inexpensive 
fluorescent’ lamps and televi- 


MUSIC 





Music by Slide Rule 


At a composers’ conference at the New 
School- for Social Research a few years 
ago, a Russian named Joseph Schillinger 
demonstrated his theories of composition 
by playing a new work of his own. Of 
what style, he asked his listeners, did the 


Schillinger’s mathematical music... 





sion sets, Dr. H. W. Leverenz 
predicted. 


Body Iron: Isolation of a 
new type of protein called 
ferritin by Dr. Leonor 
Michaelis and F. Granick of 
the Rockefeller Institute in 
New York cleared up some of 
the mystery regarding the iron 
found elsewhere in the body 
than in the blood. The iron in 
ferritin occurs particularly in 
the liver, spleen, and bone 
marrow. 


Fat Bath: For tests to meet 
Federal specifications for fat 
content in pork sausages, 
hamburgers, and deviled ham, 
Dr. Elmore A. Copeland of 
the Army Service Forces De- 
pot at Memphis, Tenn., de- 
scribed a quick method that 
requires only one hour instead 
of the usual eighteen. It calls 
for grinding the meat, placing 
it in a special bottle that 
is marked for measurement, 
adding 15 millimeters of a 
reagent for separating the fat, 
heating it in a water bath, and 
then whirling it in a centri- 
fuge until the fat content, ris- 
ing to the top, can be read di- 
rectly on the scale. 

















E 
. » - paid off commercially as shown in this outline of had 


the genesis of a Gershwin song, sketched for NEWS Biou 
WEEK by a Schillinger disciple, Paul Lavalle Be 
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B. piece seem reminiscent? After hearing 
—— § that it had been inspired by everybody 
from Mozart to Debussy, he told his au- 
dience that he had converted into music 
New fj 2 newspaper graph of Wall Street stock 
years § prices. The same thing, he told his fellow 
linger fj composers, could be done with telephone 
sition numbers or the silhouette of the Man- 
hattan skyline—it was simply a matter 
of mathematics. 
“My belief,” Schillinger once wrote, “is 
B that because music has been created by 
intuitive or trial-and-error method and 
there has never been any scientific in- 
vestigation of the resources, there is more 
new unexploited material in forms in mu- 
sic than in any other field subjected to 





























about the weather than about music.” 
& Following this belief, Schillinger ap- 
Wproached music as a pure science. He 
rew graphs of passages by Bach, Mo- 
fart, Beethoven, and Wagner to deter- 
mine whether reason or whimsy had dic- 
fited their compositions. He decided in 
favor of reason. He then proceeded to 
expand and systematize their procedures, 
peling that the composers had arrived at 
he by coincidence and that their full- 
est possibilities had never been explored. 
 Schillinger also applied these scientific 
principles to art. He designed combina- 
tions of geometric figures, proportions, 
and color so successfully that he was of- 
fered a job as textile designer. A fastidi- 
ous dresser, he applied the same ideas to 
Bhis clothes. From the skin out, he matched 
in color harmony. Beyond this, and the 
fact that he was an avid photographer 
and mountain climber, little else is known 
about Schillinger the man. The Schil- 
linger System was almost his whole life. 
_ He proved his pudding commercially. 
(George Gershwin, for example, came to 
chillinger in desperation. He had writ- 
ten hundreds of songs; he feared he had 
min dry. From Schillinger he got what 
he needed: innumerable new combina-. 
ions and uses for the same old notes. 
‘Porgy and Bess” was written during his 
hills inger period—a three-lesson-a-week, 
four-and-a-half-year study which ended 
only at Gershwin’s death in 19387. 
_ Other Schillinger students ranged 
m the tall, scholarly Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
L. H. Bracken (former conductor of the 
tholic Diocesan Choristers of Brook- 
), to the short, jazzy Toots Mondello. 
yn Murray and Paul Lavalle from radio 
were also followers, as were Benny Good- 
Man and Glenn Miller, who, incidental- 
ly, wrote “Moonlight Serenade” as a 
illinge: exercise. To those who had 
to produce ompositions and arrange- 
eens fast and in quantity, the Schil- 
Hnger System was a boon. The permuta; 
lions of some note combination like D, 
#, G, A turned out to be endless. Those 
that sounded like a rusty riveting machine 
could simply be thrown out. 

But Schillinger died in 1943. What he 
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putline of Phad taught personally (at $10 a half 
or NEWS Hour) was left up to seven authorized 


valle 


ea chers who included Jesse Crawford, ° 


scientific investigation. More is known ° 


“| BETTER ENEMY AIRCRAFT 


POTTING” 





External view of Oilgear new, smaller, efficient, high 


increased elevation angle, push-button controlled 








Speed transm oe as used on newest 40 MM anti- 
aircraft gun control system which also incorporates 
OILGEAR travel limit switches, unlimited azimuth angle and 


mice high-speed slewing, increased torque and speed of 
oheral:on, 


A typical example of the almost un- 
limited flexibility of Oilgear Fluid 
Power, the things you can do with it, 
is the highly successful use of Oilgear 
Transmissions in America’s newest 
and most effective 40 M M anti-air- 
craft guns. Two Oilgear Transmissions 


- serve each gun. One moves the car- 


riage from side to side, the other ele- 
vates the gun muzzle. The two trans- 
missions are self-synchronizing and 
work automatically on signals from 
the director-mechanism. Enemy 
planes may come in from any direc- 
tion, at tree-top level as well as at 
great heights. Hence, these Oilgear 
Transmissions provide rapid slewing 
and elevating speeds with precise, 
rapid and accurate deceleration as the 
~ 


MACHINE DESIGNERS CAN TAKE A TIP 
FROM THE USE OF OILGEAR TRANSMIS- 
SIONS IN AMERICA’S NEWEST, MOST 
EFFECTIVE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 


gun centers on the target, and appro- 
priate following speed. Plane evasive 
tactics are ‘met by variable synchro- 
nization of the twodirections of travel. 
Easy and speedy disengagement and 
re-engagement of automatic operation 
is also provided. These Oilgear trans- 
missions are small, powerful, depend- 
able. 

In the functions outlined above, or 
elsewhere in the wide range of char- 
acteristics of Oilgear Fluid Power you 
are almost certain to find a better solu- 
tion to the problem that confronts 
you. Write for further information 
or put your problem up to Oilgear 
Engineers. Do it now. ... THE 
OILGEAR COMPANY, 1301 West 
Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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milk for his 


800 Pints—enough milk to supply a 
battalion daily—nestle intotwo 50-pound 
drums, thanks to the miracle of dehy- 
dration. Packed as a flour-fine powder 
--- proof against spoilage ...milk makes 
the long haul to our overseas forces, 
converts into a smooth, frothy fluid that 
fills the bill tastily for fresh whole milk. 
_ Ite fully as nourishing, too. Shipping 
in one-fourth the space ...weighing one- 
tenth as much as fluid milk—it’s an 
ideal food for our distant forces and 
allies. Step into a dehydrating plant 
and see how “Air at Work” transforms 
fluid milk into convenient powder... 





1. CANS OF WHOLE MILK=trucked in by 
dairymen—are hustled into the plant... spilled 
into a 1000-gallon receiving vat. Heated next in a 
pasteurizer, the milk is held at 160°F. for a half 
hour—cooled—-and then shot to the top of the 
drying chamber where the magic of dehydration 
will take place. 


Here comes enough 





2. INSIDE THIS GIANT STEEL DRYER, “air 
at work” takes over. Milk sprayed in under high 


High-speed 
ultanéously cooling it to 
prevent spoilage. Moisture is exhausted with the 
= and the snowy milk particles settle to the 
ttom. 


powders the milk—sim' 





3. MOVING DRIED MILK away from the bot- 


shipment. 
40,000 or more gallons of whole milk is often han 
dled daily by one of these dryers and its 
Sturtevant Air Handling Equipment. 


tn 





OUTCLASSING COMPETITION will be easier for many post-war plants 








when engineered air is on the job— 
improving the quality of products, and 
stepping up operating efficiency. Have 
Sturtevant sit in on your post-war 
planning committee —NOW —to help 
you pile up a lead over peace-time com- 
petitors by Putting Air to Work...to 
air condition, heat, dry, ventilate, con- 
trol dust and fumes or burn fuel more 
economically. 


B.. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Perk 2 


Boston 36, Mase. 
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the organist, and Ted Royal, one ofJ 
Broadway’s best-known arrangers. There 
was ample evidence last week, though, 
that his name will not be forgotten for 
some time. In Cleveland, where the new. 
ly organized Society for Aesthetics met as 
a part of the huge convention of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (see page 76), Dr. Je- 
rome Gross, a prominent Cleveland sur- 
geon, concert violinist, and disciple of-@ 
Schillinger, gave a brief memorial on his 
late teacher’s work. 

And in New York, where. other Schil- 
linger pupils were making plans for a 
Schillinger Society, the composer-mathe- 
matician’s estate revealed that Carl Fisch- 
er, Inc., was publishing a two-volume 
set on the Schillinger System. To come, 
out in the early part of 1945, the set wil# 
sell at $30. Whether it will eventual 
revolutionize music—as its zealots claim 
is a question. Whether it can help : 










































too, to become a composer with the af 
of a slide rule is also a moot point. I 
that’s what you pay your $30 for. 
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EDUCATION 
Good-by, Mr. Chipps-Patri 


After 46 consecutive years in N 
York City schools the American Mj 
Chipps is retiring. Angelo Patri, prine 
pal of the famous Bronx P. S. 45 (Hoff-§ 
man Junior High School), writer of thet - 
syndicated column “Our Children” with® ~ 
an estimated circulation of between... 
7,000,000 and 8,000,000, and one off. 
America’s outstanding practicing progres-Bip., 
sive educators, will give up active schoo 
work this fall to write. Thus ended one, 
phase of a remarkable career to which. ti 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher once paid this 
tribute: “Angelo Patri has made one off, 
the finest contributions to civilized life 
in our nation.” 

Son of an unschooled common laborerg., ; 
Patri immigrated from Italy to Americal; 
at 5. His father’s highly imaginati 
storytelling and versifying influenced hing, 
tremendously. After a degree at Citys 
College, Patri in 1898 started a teaching, 
career. A school principalship ten yeat{,,; 
Jater gave him an opportunity to try ouf), 
his own brand of pedagogics and sinom.,, 
then he has probaly one more tha, 
any other teacher in America to makg, . 
school life fun. Installed at P.S. 45 @,, 
1918, he gave neighborhood childreg, 
the full treatment, an educational ey. 
perience that has enriched thousands 
young lives. > 

The Patri regime is simple. It stress 
“doing” rather than bookish “learningg.. 
It concentrates on developing whatev 
talent can be found, in tever way i 
most practicable. Artistically inclingf, 
himself, Patri revived handicrafts uim,. 
P.S. 45 became a sublimated toolsha 

Posters, tapestries, and paintings 4 
. The windows were mi 
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A ously bedecked; subjects ranged from 


ne of 

There ¥ flowers to a Bronx urchin’s delineation 
10ugh, § of God. AH textbooks were rebound in 
en for & the school bindery. Sculpture and other 


handicraft were displayed throughout 
the building. In the principal’s office 





of the Bwas a striking bronze head by a boy of 
vance- #14, Antonio de Filippo (whose mature 
Dr. Jee Bartistry now adorns the Nebraska and 






‘there was a garden. Altogether; Patri 
went down the line for the John Dewey 
school of progressivism. Besides Filippo, 
celebrities who owe their creative ori- 
gins to P.S. 45 include Anthony Pu- 
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School’s out for Angelo Patri 





William Hassler, scientist; and John Gar- 
field, actor. 

Taking notes on his unique education- 
I plant, Patri expanded them into edu- 









findness get results, reminding parents 


d raguat children are easily discouraged by. = 








° “Jmow you like him, want him, and long 
WO be his friend. You'll win him to you as 





g 15 i tasily as a bird wings to his nest.” In 
’ “Shildre addition Patri has written twelve books 
a gad is planning others. Urged by his 


ae “Briend Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, to 
jusanc ‘Fake a post on the New York Board of 
fducation, the slight, soft-spoken Patri 
-- amas declined. Politics, he~avers, is not for 
mum. Besides, he has other plans. 

With his wife, Dorothy Catterson, for- 









vet W2Y@merly a teacher of the handicapped in 
- inclin me of her husband’s schools, the white- 
grit paired: schoolmaster will probably retire 





we his Patterson, N.Y., summer place, 
wand, -as-his-letterheads apprise, lead the 
Bieter fife ofa “Consulting Educator.” 


ntings 





Louisiana state capitols). And outside | 


Underwood & Unde:wood _ 


gliese, muralist; Joy Davidman, poet; — 








Here is an exceptional opportunity to obtain the machinery and.equipment 
you may need to expand, to reconvert, or to keep pace with competition 
by developing new products. From the regional offices of Government dis- 
posal agencies, manufacturers and dealers may purchase a variety of high 
grade machinery and equipment. 


C.1.T. cooperates with industry by supplying purchase funds, on extended 

credit terms that permit machines largely to pay for themselves through 

their greater efficiency and earning power. Thus, only a moderate invest- 

ment on your part is required when C.I.T. funds are used, with the ad- 

vantage that you retain your own working capital unimpaired and liquid 
_ for other postwar needs. 


C.L.T. financing arrangements are flexible and adjusted to individual 
needs. If you are actively interested in buying Government surplus ma- 
chinery, on credit terms that avoid burdensome cash outlays, write or wire 
us today for full information. , 





GOVERNMENT AGENCIES = 


4aue : 


| SURPLUS MACHINERY ‘ 
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EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE 


BUY it through Government Agencies 
FINANCE it through C.1.T. 















‘A NATIONWIDE FINANCING SERVICE 








Commercial Investment Trust Incorporated 
and affiliated Companies 


ONE PARK AVENUE (| NEW YORK 16, N. ¥. 






Combined Capital & Surplus Over 100 Million Dollars 
In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronto 
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LAUGH AT 
Smoke Smu 


' s9oDENT 


Other People’s Bases 


by JOHN LARDNER 














SAFELY The  larcenous practices of out only one time—when he tripped 
REMOVES iT George (Snuffy) Stirnweiss, New and fell on his way from first to 
textures— York Yankee second baseman (NEws- second? 
choice of two WEEK, July 3), have created a special Some men who played with Lange 
—Safety gvore House- interest in base stealing, which al- in- the National League, including 
Dentist. Bears leans most always happens when a new vir- Clark Griffith, his teammate on the | 
keeping Seal. Gently © tuoso of this art comes along. It does old Chicago Colts, say he belongs in | 
























not mean, as the critics sometimes sug- 
gest, that baseball will enjoy a renais- 
sance of base stealing generally. The 
modern game, with its kangaroo ball 
and emphasis on ge hitting, sets 
‘relatively little store by speed and 
’ cunning on the bases. An exceptional- 
ly fast man who also is a showman 
and a student of pitchers’ and catch- 
ers’ weaknesses can score’ an individu- 
al success in base running, but I 
doubt if it is any longer in his power 
to affect the design of the sport. 
Brilliant individual thieves have 
emerged at regular intervals in this 
century, the best among them, per- 
haps, being Honus pid Ty Cobb, 
Max Carey, George Sisler, Ben Chap- 
today, Stirnweiss and’ 


man, and, 


George Washington Case. Base steal-. 


ing catches the popular fancy as long 
as they are in action; not any longer. 
’ Youll hear it said that the art was 
more important before 1921, when the 
ball was deader and hits were scarcer 
and Cobb and Wagner were in their 
heyday and Carey was engineering 
his early embezzlements. That's true, 
to some extent. But the great and sig- 
nificant date of transition was 18938— 
because of a rule change that -year— 
and this fact should serve to illumi- 
nate the feats of a man who, almost 
‘entirely unrememberéd today, was 
one of the finest base runners and 
all-around ballplayers of all time, Big 
Bill Lange. 

Carey, himself a genius at base run- 
ning and its most articulate devotee, 
took. pains with what might be called 
his “coefficient of larceny”—the pro- 


baseball’s Hall of Fame if anyone 
does. His uniform greatness is hear- { 
say with me, and Mr. Lange himself, 
now in the real-estate business in San 
Francisco, is deprecatory about it. But 
his base-running records speak for 
themselves—especially if you bear in 
mind that the year he‘stole 100 bases 
(he was the last major leaguer to reach 
that figure) was 1896. 

Old-timers, when they hear me 
speak of Lange’s 100, point out that 
Harry Stovey and Hamilton: and 
Welch and others stole more than 100 


bases in a season. They did, at that, }'P 
' but not after 1892. In the year follow- }' 


ing that one, a bitter date in the mem- 
ory of pitchers and professed base 
stealers, the pitcher’s box was moved 
10% feet farther back from the plate— 


and accordingly nearer the bases—and 


a new era in baseball technique be- 


an. 

Base-stealing totals became imme- 
diately and consistently lower and hits 
became more frequent. Lange, though, 
continued to run wild. They tell me 
it~was a treat to watch this spacious 
athlete—he is still, in his 70s, remark- 
ably tall, wide, and erect—go down to 
second base like a runaway hofse. The 
‘spectacle was popular with everyone 
but the second apeinek and_short- 
stops who stood in his path. 


There are other noteworthy points, }} 
about Lange. He played the outfield | 
for eight years—1890-98—and __ then, 


still young and at the peak of his abil- {fF 
ity, quit the game for good, the only §) E> 
real star I know of to do so under }{s, 

























those circumstances. Mr. Lange ad-jiic. 
mits candidly that marriage, money, \)# 
and a good job in California provoked A. th 
the gesture. Professional baseball was | “" pl 


portion of successful steals to steals 
attempted. In one season he stole 51 
bases and was caught stealing twice. 
Cobb, the year he stole 96, often just 
ran and was thrown out 388 times. 
Stirnweiss, a man after Carey’s heart, 
had been caught eight times in 59 
tries as we went to press. 












a poorly paid career in those days and : 
none too r ; Ube: 
Most successful unjailed burglars, ji... 

they tell me, do well commercially. } 
_ In baseball, it's a matter of picking the }B,.. 
But what would you say of the "right epoch. Mr. Stirnweiss gets far {) Play 
and guile of Lange, who in _ better money for his peculations than iyoo_, 

1896 stole 100-bases and was tagged Mr. Lange ever did. Sage hae 


caper scninomecnes oes : wise Rp 
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; SPORTS 


Three Pigskin Musketeers 


| In Milwaukee the Brooklyn Tigers and 
een Bay Packers kicked pro football off 
9 the 1944 season last Sunday. 

Never has the professional game been 
so popular. The National Football League 
played to capacity crowds last year and 
xpects to do still better this season. On 
he Pacific Coast, the new American Pro- 
essional Football League begins an era 

or Far West fans. It is also reported that 
nother league called the All-America 
Football Conference—a postwar coast-to- 

enterprise backed by Mrs. Lou 
ehrig, Gene Tunney, Don Ameche, and 
ther notables—plans to start operations 

fn the autumn of 1945. 

Meanwhile the National League will 
rovide most of the spectacles as it has 

ring the past 23 seasons. Although 445 





yers are in service, the league still has — 


nough material on hand to field ten. 
bs (the Cleveland Rams are back in 
he fold after a year’s absence and the 
ston Yanks have just joined). But the 
med forces have changed the league’s 
Butlook: Gone to the Maritime Service 
s Sid Luckman—master of the T for- 
mation—and with him the league’s awe 
f the world-champion Chicago Bears. 
wiadeed, the league generally has leveled 
BE competitively and starring roles are 
mpected of wheelhorses of other teams: 
ammy Baugh of the Washington Red- 
ins, Don Hutson of the Green Bay 
yckers, and Frank Sinkwich of the De- 

vit Lions. 


‘Arm: {It’s a pro axiom that a player 
asn’t begun football until he has left 
lege. Such is the .case of Sammy 
oh, 80, the whip-arm back who 
assed Texas Christian University to 
ugar and Cotton Bowl victories but has 
bund even greater fame and fortune 
th the Washington Redskins in the past 
ven years. 
Generally overlooked as an All-Amer- 
tan selection, Baugh arrived at Wash- 
igton in 1937 dressed, for publicity pur- 
dses, in full cowboy renin. The slim,- 
soot-2 back proved just as gaudy as 
is clothes. In his first practice game, he 
las told to hit a teammate in the eye 
ith a pass. Baugh drawled: “Which 
we?” The cowboy passed the Redskins 
to the championship. 
Since that time he has been called 
od Me Arm.” His passing and punting car- 
‘fged the team’s load through three more 
wee play-offs in six years and a huge fi- 
\ cial success for George P. Marshall, 
{gesident of the Redskins. Last year, for 
weance, Baugh set a new record by 
* Wrowing six touchdown passes in one 


ime. 
y ‘Play has paid Baugh well. He owns a 


W00-acre cattle ranch near Sweetwater, . 


4s, where he lives in off season with 
wife and two children. He enjoys rope 
ing (it strengthens his wrist) and 














ne-half the people in the eleven western states 
reside in California. This is the West's greatest market. 
If, in your own surveys, the present and post-war oppor- 
tunities in California occupy an important place, remem- 
ber this: At Bank of America, which serves California 
through branches in more than 300 cities and towns, 
planning for tomorrow is second only to the task of 
meeting the vital banking and financial needs of today. 
Executives throughout the country are finding the serv- 
ices of this bank invaluable, whether their interests lie 
_in the field of agriculture or industry, in reaching a vast 
consumer market here, or in approaching future foreign 
markets beyond the Pacific. Inquiries receive prompt 
attention. 


CAPITAL FUNDS .$ 171,776,392.04 

DEPOSITS . . . 3,767,443,322.19 

RESOURCES . . 3,975,493,006.15 
(As of June 30, 1944) 


California’s statewide bank 


y 2 . 
Hawk of America 


1 


poll Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Mein offices in two reserve cities of California...$an Francisco - Los Angeles 
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NIAGARA 
FALLS 


A master- 

piece of 

the pipemakers’ craft. 
Banded with Sterling 
Silver, 


ar 
Finish. Many hand- % Alt 
some models, f GOOD 
. DEALERS 

Briar espe- xa 
cially selected Acme 


ber oper Limbs of the league: Sammy (The Arm) Baugh, Don (Legs) Hutson . . . 


a $750 roping calves, and has won rodeo prizes 
in the Southwest. He also appeared in 


Co STERNCRETUS Hollywood horse operas. Baugh gave up 


baseball, another hobby, six years ago~ 
SORRY You may not always find the LHS 


Ppl iy ot ap) when he failed in a _third-base tryout" 
oman... with the St. Louis Cardinals. 

L.&H STERN, Inc., Stern Bldg, 60 Peal St.. Bhlyn 1. NY 

Keo wicketeot <Q> Ultra Fine $10 Antelope: Each season Don Hutson, 

the greatest scorer in the game, has 

wanted to retire. At 31, the football 


Certified Purex $3.50 





catcher has played nine pro seasons since 
the Dixie Howell-to-Don Hutson passing 
combination made Rose Bowl history in 
1935 (Alabama whipped Stanford 29-13 
by aerial attack). Owner of many NFL 
all-time records, a wide variety of brok- 
en bones, and a 20-lane bowling alley 
Sky-Rite AirMail at Green Bay, Wis., Hutson wanted noth- 
meee. Rane & ing more than a quiet life with his fam- 
stinctive—Saves Postage. € ‘ 
Brilliant white, strone, ily of gr and one preitens. : 
neat tage! But after watching Green Bay’s work- 
footammarsGrea Cea outs, he has agreed to play another sea- 
AGENCY PAPER CO. son. Hutson has “sticky fingers” but he 
York 13, NAV. is an elusive, deceptive runner (he raced — 
100 yards in 9.7 seconds when he was ... and Flatfoot Frankie Sinkwich 


at Alabama). Rival teams assign two 
M A a KW FE L L defense men to stop him and Lt. Comdr. _ big-league play. But Coach Gus Doraifhews 
George Halas, owner of the Bears, once of the Detroit Lions thinks this is Franj}. fr 
STAPLING said: “I just-concede him two touchdowns _kie’s year. 
a game and hope that our boys score In off season, Sinkwich lives in hi 
MACHINES : more.” home town of Youngstown, Ohio, whergf 
No one is happier about Hutson’s re- he runs one tavern and helps his fathégi 
STA p LE SAM turn than the Packers’ coach, Curly Lam- run another—the Belvedere. During thant ; 
THE MARKWELL MAN SAYS@ beau. “He is the greatest end it has ever fall, the Marine dischargee takes his wilfijar 
been the privilege of a coach to have and child to Detroit. Although the armegijent.’ 
on his team,” Lambeau says, “For nine services have rejected his fallen arche} But 
years he has been our principal scourge “Fireball” Frankie tapes them up to putyould 
against opposing teams. His ability to convert, pass, and carry the ball for 
We have a & snatch passes while surrounded by op- Lions. He is key man in the attack. 
ponents has been unequaled in profes- His hobby, it is said, is collecting mos 
MACHINE and sional football history. He is an all-time ey—the freshly minted kind. Completes 
STAPLES for eusry great.” unabashed, he appeared on a local rad 
OFFICE cad /| program last week and told the annout 
INDUSTRIAL Fireball: Frank Sinkwich, the flat- er that he was glad to be playing wi 
: footed fireball from the University of such famous teammates. Then, missiqg” 
PURPOSE Georgia, is a 23-year-old professional his cue to stop, he continued with 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. INC sophomore. The outstanding college star announcer’s line: “They're glad the 
MMAR RUELL 20 wicsoes ww roees of 1942, he has yet to find himself in playing with Sin‘:wich, too.” : 
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[FOURTH ESTATE 


r reedom for the Press 


~The banner of freedom for the press— 
specially the United States press—was 
waving wildly last week in Paris, London, 
d Washington. . 
; The future of the foreign press in lib- 
ated France had been blanketed with 
semories of the government manipula- 
m and the press corruption which had 
ped divide and defeat the country— 
id had put the foreign agencies. at .a 
empetitive disadvantage in gathering 
french news. And as the Belgian and 
Netherlands Governments were being re- 
gablished on their own soil there came 
ollections of officially fostered news 
wmopolies and cartel agreements that 





ac hedged all but the favored press. 


vices away from official news sources. 
last week it appeared that some of the 
might prove groundless and that the 

American press was winning some battles 
nits long fight for freedom of access for 

il to the news of every land. With the 
ictories would go another freedom—the 

fight to sell the American news reports 

ihroad on an equal footing with the for- 
ign services. : 
aris: The de Gaulle Government sud- 
nly reversed the press policy which 
lad seemed to lead straight back to the 
stricted and venal prewar status. 

/On June 22 a decree from the provi- 
mal: capital of Algiers had set up a 
ate press monopoly—Agence Francaise 
tla Prkess— with sole rights to distrib- 
} French and foreign news in France 
f the duration. 

“On Sept. 8 André La Guerre, director 
foreign press services of the Commis- 
fiat of Information, announced that the 
ree had been canceled in the liber- 
Mi area. Since liberation had been ac- 
mplished and fifth columnists effective- 
‘barred. from control of the press, the 

. was. no longer necessary: “It..was 
wich ever Our intention to impose a perma- 

Pent restriction on. the free supply of 

s DoraifMews to the French press by agencies of 

is Fran&-friendly country or in any way to op- 
___, gpose full access to French news sources 

s in Nity recognized foreign correspondents.” 

O, whetfo this the new French Minister of In- 

is fath@rmation, Henri Teitgen, added: “We 

ring “ant a lot of newspapers in France and 
me many papers that criticize the govern- 
arme@ijent. 

n_arche™ But the de Gaullists left no doubt they 

) to pulvould continue to hunt down and purge 


ted Press 


ll for tile corrupt and disloyal newspapermen - 


tack. who had done so much to create France’s 
ting mOisastrous prewar disunity. Among the 
omple “gest steps probably will be a move to py 

ey 


cal radirench newspapermen enough so 
annouM@annot easily be bought. 


issin§’ London: Kent Cooper, executive direc- 
mr of the Associated Press, has plumped 

r international freedom of information 
years. Last fall he sent Lloyd Stratton 
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RaiLway Express Service began 105 years ago. Its purpose was, and 
is, to deliver shipments of every description direct from their senders 
to their recipients safely and at high speed. Today, this means fast 
trains co-ordinated with super-swift transport planes. 

Expressmen, in 1839, used spacious haversacks for “pick-up and 
delivery” of shipments. Then expanding business required horse-drawn 
vans. These were quickly followed in their turn by the speedy, special- 
ized vehicles of the modern motor age. 


Today, Railway Express uses 15,000 motor vehicles. They perform 
pick-up and delivery service of shipments in all cities and principal 
towns, without extra charge. Driven by Expressmen who have proud 
records for coolness, skill, and observance of safety-first rules, their 
ceaseless rounds have made them the best-known vehicles in America. 


You can help us carry our share of America’s war- 
time shipping and serve you better by doing two 
; simple things: Pack your shipments securely — and ad- 
dress them clearly. Our century of experience proves 
that “shipments started right are half-way there.” - 
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EXPRESS 
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wation-wine NEP RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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on a 60,000-mile tour of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa to discuss postwar news pros- 
pects with publishers and government 
officials. Like Seymour Berkson of the 
International News Service and J. V. Con- 
nolly of King Features Syndicate, who 
last year talked things over with refugee 
publishers and exiled-government repre- 
sentatives, Stratton reported eager ac- 
ceptance of the free-press theory through- 
out the Allied world. 

Typical of the conditions they were 
seeking to correct was that in the Neth- 
erlands before the war. Then the official 
news agency, Algemeen Nederlandsch 
Persbureau, had the exclusive right to 
release all official government news. ANP 
also had a cartel arrangement with the 
British Reuters agency which prevented 
the competing Associated Press from 
buying the ANP news report except on 
payment of prohibitive royalties to Reu- 
ters. 

Hence, Cooper was on his toes last 
week when Hugh Baillie, president of the 
United Press, announced, from London 
his own success in free-press discussions 
with the governments of Belgium, the 








utive head cabled Baillie his personal 
felicitations—but with a none-too-subtle 
qualification: 





I am certain you will not, any more than 
will I, let commercial aspects of this 
great moral undertaking supersede the 
more important matter of getting the 
adoption of these moral principles ex- 
tended.” a 

The “commercial. aspects” referred 
ironically to Baillie’s refusal to consider 
an informal suggestion from Cooper last 
March. Cooper had said: “Maybe the 
next step is a unified press association” 
(in the foreign field). Baillie retorted 
bluntly: “We won't go for that.” (The 
at le 528 clients abroad to the AP’s 

Now it was Baillie’s turn to reply again. 
He topped Cooper's gibe with one even 
less subtle: 

“Many thanks, Kent... May I express 

















‘ irritated. Not only had he intended his Be 


. speaking for the policy-making AP board 


Netherlands, and Norway. The AP exec-.. 


“Because of your own high principles, 


-aimed at preferential British Empi 
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my appreciation of the fact that the Ag. 
sociated Press apparently has now 
vised its policy and its agreements with 
foreign agencies so that it may now join 
us in this field on a bigger scale than 
ever before.” = 
At this point, the UP put both cables i 
on its wires in a news story. Cooper, who 
had anticipated no such publicity, was 


cable to be private, but he had acted on 
his own responsibility and had not been 


of directors. Obviously Baillie was tak- 
ing a crack at the old AP policy of car- 
tel agreements with the great foreign 
agencies. But the AP had long ago shed 
these, refaining only exchange agree- 
ments with Reuters of Great Britain, the 
Canadian Press, and the Australian As 
sociated press. : 


Washington: Close on the heels of a 
resolution offered to the House by Rep. 
J. William Fulbright of Arkansas came a 
similar resolution from Sen. Robert A, 
Taft of Ohio. Both called for free gath- 
ering, distribution, and publication of 
news Soe the world. And Sen, 
Tom Connally of Texas, suddenly called 
a meeting of his Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to hasten Congressional action 
He also prepared a resolution twice re 
peating a demand for non-discriminatory, 
communications tolls. Obviously this wa: 


rates. (For example, the rates from th 
United States to some Empire points a 
eleven times the rates to the same points 
from Canada.) : 

The problem of communications tolls 
promised to be one of the most trouble- 
some confronting American and British 
diplomacy. Evidently Connally had acted 
for the Administration in framing his 
resolution. But preferential rates are a 
basic point of British imperial policy. It 
appeared likely at the end of the week 
that the question might eventually have 
to be settled at the highest official level 
—by President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. A 
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SET GEORGE. BAKER 








From “The Sad Sack” 
The Proposition: A typical adventure in the life of the Sad —_— for the Army paper Yank and every syndicate in the country 
Sack, the most doleful, pathetic, set-upon, heart-rending buck wants him, but the Army has no intention of giving him upy 
private who ever peeled a GI potato or slept in a wet fox- Gt present. Baker has now put the Sad Sack intoa book. (115% 
hole. He’s also very funny. Sgt. George Baker created him __ cartoons. Simon & Schuster. $2.) 
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Surprise Package 


among the things to look forward to 
after the war will be new surprises in 
frozen foods. For new ways have been 
found to capture and hold that garden- 


P fresh flavor of vegetables and. fruits— 


and the unique savour of meats and fish. 
But one of the most interesting of the 
surprises will be the packages in which 


| these foods will come to your kitchen. 


Both outer carton and inner wrapper 
will be made of “high wet-strength” 
paper—paper that is extra strong when 
dry and will not lose its strength and 
fall apart even when soaking wet! Thus 
it gives a new measure of protection to 
foods, as well as new convenience to 
the user. 

“High wet-strength” paper, which is 
also “‘wet-rub resistant,” is now made 
by the use of special synthetic resins de- 


- veloped in research laboratories of 














American Cyanamid Company and sold 
under the trade name PAREZ.* It can be 
imparted to any type of paper, from 
paper-board to fine tissue, simply by 
adding the resins in the regular manu- 
facturing process. As a result, paper is 
today doing many of its old jobs 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


Developing and making such new and 
important. materials available to the 
paper industry is just one of the many 
chemical services rendered by Cyanamid 
to a wide range of industries. 


*Trade-mark 
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better and also many entirely 
new jobs. . 

“High wet-strength” papers 
make stronger, more durable 
shopping bags, multi-wall bags, 
shipping tags, towels, napkins, 
handkerchiefs, wrappers... blue- 
prints, maps and charts that can 
be used safely in the rain. Eventu- 
ally PAREZ resins may make man 
other paper articles practical. 
They are chemical developments 
that make us think of paper al- 
most as a new material. 








American 
Cyanamid Company 
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MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


“THEY MUST BE GOOD 


The battle record of American fighter pilots plainly says, “They must be 


good!” 4 Here at hoine, our firm resolve is that the engines we supply 


them must be good too — the best that care and precision and 


long experience can produce. Allison has built and 


delivered more than 50,000 such engines to the 
U. S. Army Air Forces. % In service 
that covers every front, planes 
powered .by these engines have 
helped to run up an impressive 

score against enemy 

aircraft. % This isan \gam 
indication of qualities 

useful not only in war 

but in engines to power 

the planes in which 

you will travel when 

peace has been 


won. 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS y, 








POWERED BY ALLISON 
P-38 —Lightning 
P-39— Airacobra 
P-40—Wearhawk 
A-36 and P-51— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 
More than 50,000 Allison engines 
buile for the U.S. Army Air Forces 
power the above planes. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL Motors SYMPHONY OF THE Arr — NBC Network 
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MOVIES 


A Kiss for a Cobra 


Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Dangerous 
Journey” demonstrates anew that Armand 
Denis, the famous Belgian explorer-pho- 
tographer, and Leila Roosevelt,_his peri- 
patetic wife (second cousin to Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt), have a persua- 

























The priestess evokes her Burmese god... 


















wards off death with ancient magic... 















and consummates the dangerous ritual 





sive way with a camera and strange peo- 
ple in far-off lands. 

The new film misses the superior stand- 
ard of their “Dark Rapture” (1938) by 
a considerable margin. In a gratuitous 
attempt to bring the documentary up to 
date, the editors open and close with 
shots of American troops sailing for the 
countries that are under consideration. 
The narrative occasionally descends to 
the comic asides and unctuous utterances 
of the conventional travelogue. And the 
continuity—possibly because a major por- 
tion of the film is clipped from two 
earlier travel reels—is episodic. But once 
again the explorers, ranging from the out- 
posts of Africa to India, Ceylon, and 
Burma, have shed new and fascinating 
light on dark continents and ancient 
civilizations. 

The ethnology of “Dangerous Journey” 
runs an absorbing gamut from the lighter 
moments of the Watusi giants and platter- 
lipped Ubangis of Africa to the self-in- 
flicted torture of Indian religious fanatics 
and the funeral pyres in the sacred city 
ot Benares on the Ganges. However, from 
the standpoint of sheer sensationalism, the 
topper of the film is the climactic sequence 
devoted to the snake worshippers of Bur- 
ma and their fertility rites as discovered 
and photographed by the expedition. 

In this thriller, a Burmese priestess 
lures the king cobra from his lair with 
the appropriate incantations. Then weav- 
ing hypnotically within a few fect of the 
fanged hood, she must avoid the ser- 
pent’s wild lunges until she can kiss it 
three times on the head. With no appar- 
ent hanky-panky from the camera, the 
priestess finally accomplishes just that 
in a war of nerves that is harder on the 
audience than on either of the partici- 
pants : 


‘ 


Mozart Ameche 


Possibly as a reward for having in- 
vented the telephone, Don Ameche is 
allowed to invent a concerto in Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s “Greenwich Village.” This 
concerto by Hollywood’s quondam Alex- 
ander Graham Bell includes an andante 
(or, possibly, larghetto) movement that 
sounds suspiciously like “Whispering” 
with trills on. And your suspicions are 
confirmed when “Whispering” —that per- 
ennially popular ballad out of the 
1920s—emerges as the film’s theme song. 
The plot is approximately of the same 
vintage and durability and dramatizes 
the familiar tussle of small-time enter- 
tainers on the rocky road to Broadway’s 
big-time. - 

Penetrating the 1920 depths of New 
York’s Bohemia with nostalgic notebook 
and Technicolor camera, the producers 
evolve a geographical phenomenon that 
lies midway between McDougal Street 
and the Emerald City of Oz. That this 
Never-Never land pans out as satisfactory 
entertainment is a credit to players, pro- 
duction, and a scoreful of old and new 
songs. The necessary. lift is: supplied. by 
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and no shee like Matrix? 


| The sole of your foot is curved . . . not 
flat! That’s why it fits so perfectly 
and so comfortably in the molded in- 
nersole that’s built right into every 
pair of Matrix Shoes. It’s a curve-for- 
curve copy of the bottom of your foot! 
You'll get a pleasant surprise when 
your feet slip into your footprint in 
leather. Try a pair next time. Featured 
by America’s leading retailers, 
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Thats why ~ wherever you go — you'll 
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the gusto and diverse dialects of the 
Brazilian Carmen. Miranda and the East - 
Side New Yorker William Bendix. Don 
Ameche is quite credible as a Midwestern 
Mozart lost in the Village’s four-four time, 
and in Vivian Blaine Twentieth Century- 
Fox debuts a featured player whom it 
has slated for stardom. Miss Blaine (the 
advertising department prefers to think 
of her as “The Cherry Blonde”) is a for- 
mer night-club entertainer whose appeal 
is visual as well as vocal. It shouldn't be 
any time at all before she learns how | 
to act. 


THEATER 


" Vaudeville and a New Low 


It would be hard ‘to prove by Paul 
Small’s “Star Time” that vaudeville real- 
ly is clicking its heels again. But at least 

e resurrected corpse is still upon its 
feet and making some sense—which is 
more than can be said of the legitimate 
theater in its latest manifestations. “Star 
Time” is. pretty much a one-man show, 
with Lou Holtz as the master of cere- 
monies who muscles into every act to 
give it an added lift and in between time 
hands the audience chocolates, gardenias, 
and anecdotes. You don’t have to be 
a Holtz fan to admire his showman- 
ship and the superb timing that builds 
funny stories out of thin air and thick 
dialect. J 

When Holtz isn’t on the stage, it is oc- 

cupied by a satisfactory if uninspired ar- 
rangement of familiar acts. Tony and Sall 
De Marco are back again with their bril 
liant ballroom routines, as are the Berry 
Brothers with their acrobatic dancing and 
the tumbling Whitson Brothers. Of the 
two singers, Shirley Dennis has possibili- 
ties in the Betty Hutton school of scat, 
and Benny Fields is an acquired taste 
(and if you haven't acquired it by now, 
it is probably too late). 
@ It’s possible that “Star Time” was eas- 
ier to take because it breezed into New 
York in the wake of a dead calm called 
“Down to. Miami.” This offering is noted 
here chiefly for the record and use it 
cleared the air for a large body of first- 
nighters, who, up to this point, had been 
unable to get together on a unanimous 
candidate for the all-time low of the new 
season. 

Probably meaning no harm, -and just 
as probably aware that Anne Nichols had 
once made a lot of money with “Abie’s J 


Irish Rose,” Conrad Westervelt attempted 


to repeat the trick by reconciling a Jew- 
* and a Gentile family under semitropic 
skies. 

Some of the critical comments: Howard 


) Barnes of The Herald Tribune—“Under 
" any title it would an as awful.” 


Louis Kronenberger of 
you are sure it can't ese, it some- | 
how manages to.” Lewis Nichols of The 


.Times—“Fie!” 
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Imagine your life... without Coal! 


* You practically couldn’t go—any- 
where! For Bituminous Coal:is the fuel 
that powers 94 per cent of all America’s 
locomotives. To make the steel in your 
automobile, Bituminous Coal is essential. 
Streetcars and elevators, too, would stop. 
For coal supplies most of the electric 
power we use! 


* Imagine your home for one day, with- 
out coal! Probably no electricity for the 
lights you turn on, the radio you listen 
to, for your toaster, refrigerator, or 
washing-machine. Probably no manu- 
factured gas to cook the food for to- 
night’s dinner. Probably no heat! 


* You would be deprived of any relief 
from an aspirin tablet. Your home medi- 
cine chest would be swept almost bare. 
For Bituminous Coal derivatives are used 
in making many drugs, laxatives, rubber 
goods, perfumes—to name only a few ne- 
cessities of modern living. Coal alsomakes 
life-saving sulfa drugs for medical and 
hospital use. , 





* America’s march to Victory would 

. Oa come to a standstill without Bituminous 
Coal. For coal makes ammunition. It 
takes Bituminous Coal to make the steel 
that makes our ships and tanks and 
planes; its many by-products make para- 
chutes, plastics, radios, and aviation fuel. 
Fortunately, America is the richest na- 
tion in the world in Bituminous Coal de- 
posits. We have more of the best and 
cheapest fuel than anyone else! We have 
the finest mine machinery. Merely by 
continuing the present world’s record 
rate of production, we can get out all 
the Bituminous Coal our country needs 
. .. in war and in peace. 
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Older Workers 


Today, U.S. Industry may well concern 
itself over the increasing age of its person- 
nel. Those who believe that this is purely a 
war-born, temporary situation may well 
_ ponder the following facts: 


@ In 1850, the average age expectancy at 
AVERAGE AGE EXPECTANCY 
AT BIRTH 
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1850 40 YEARS ® 
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1900 48 YEARS ° 
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1944 63 YEARS 











HERE TO STAY? 
Progress solves and creates problems 


birth was 40 years. In 1900, it was 48 years. 
Today it is 63 years. 
g In 1900 only 17% of the total population 
was over 45 years of age. In 1940 this 
group had increased to 26% (about 35,- 
000,000 people). It is estimated that by 
1980 this figure will be 40% of the total. 
Thus, medical knowledge has:increased 
the national average age; it follows, there- 
fore, that there is a vast new number of 
potential victims of the disorders charac- 
teristic of later maturity. 


Diet Guilty 


To Industry this constant average age 
increase can mean less efficiency, less pro- 
duction. To older workers it can mean that 
they-may tire more easily, have more acci- 
dents, be absent from work more often. 

Bright side of this rather pessimistic pic- 
ture: much can be done to prevent, even 





Sort Foops 
+» become an easy habit 


correct such conditions of later maturity as 
result from dietary deficiencies. 

In fact, in many cases, dietary changes 
are the main preventive or corrective nec- 
essary. However, older people are con- 
fronted by several special factors that work 


against their getting a well-balanced diet. 
The factors: 

@ Many older people are poor eaters. 

@ Many show preferences for less nutritious 
foods. They reject meat, vegetables and 
fruits, preferring sweets and starches. 
@ Many are unable to chew food well, con- 
sequently prefer a soft diet which means 
shredding, straining, longer cooking— 
greater loss of vitamin content. 

q As the body ages, absorption and utiliza- 
tion processes decline in efficiency and ger- 
ontologists say there is an increased need 
for extra vitamins. 


Bull by the Horns 


To help avoid dietary deficiencies among 
older people, specialists are recognizing 


the advantages of supplementing the diets ~ 


of the middle-aged and older worker with 
vitamins and minerals. 


Many forward-looking Industries have 
already adopted the practice of distributing 
the vitamin-mineral supplement, Vimms, 
daily to their employees. 





Both employer and employee benefit 


Vimms are a particularly logical choice 
for they supply all the vitamins that doc- 
tors and Government experts recognize as 
essential in the diet including Vitamins A 
and D, the important B Complex Vitamins 
and costly Vitamin C, 


Iron — other vital minerals 


Highly important, too, is the fact that 
Vimms also contain vital minerals: Iron 
necessary for good red blood, Calcium and 
Phosphorus necessary for strong bones, 
teeth and body tissues. 

Scientists found that no one tablet or 
capsule could contain the full amounts of 
all the vitamins and minerals in the Vimms 
formula and still be easily swallowed. Thus, 
Vimms come in 3 tablets per day. 

Taken daily, Vimms, available at any 
drug store, will raise the average diet, of 
young and old alike, up to or above the 
Recommended Daily Allowances for vita- 
mins and minerals as adopted by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 
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RADIO 


Tokyo Tea—Iced 


Radio Tokyo, Japan’s short-waved 
propaganda designed to make Pacific- 
ased American soldiers dream of straw- 
berry. jam, showed si this week of 
becoming a domestic hit in the United 
States. 
_ Station KYA in San Francisco decided 
the Jap propaganda was fantastic enough 
to make g radio comedy. The sta- 
tion started things a month ago when it 
monitored the Jap propaganda, edited it, 
added interpretive comments, and _ re- 
broadcast it, with a local clothing store’s 
sponsorship and the blessing of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and 
the Office of War Information, under the 
unsubtle title Lies From Tokyo. 

Listener response was immediately 
favorable. Three independent stations’ 
promptly asked KYA to send the edited 
platters and started programs. Last week 
30 other stations were negotiating to buy 
into the project; Mutual had contracted 
to send Lies to six of its West Coast 
outlets. In New. York, the experiment- 
loving WNEW bought all five hours of 
KYA’s direct daily recordings and did its 
own editing job. 

Typical of the programs is the Wom- 
an’s Magazine of the Air, in which a 
(neces woman “editor” interviews al- 
egedly rich, happy, and. well-fed Eng- 
lish-speaking Japs who give a cherry- 
blossom picture of life in Japan. On the 
first night of the WNEW show, a liquid 
voice said: “Well, well, here we are in 
mid-August . . . but here in the office 
. . . it’s been air-conditioned, and, Oh 
yes, we are fortifying hourly, too, with 
refreshing ice-cold tea . . .” Bruno Shaw, 
ex-Hankow newsman and WNEW’s com- 
mentator, cut in; “Ice-cold tea? .. . In 
a country where the people have never 
seen such a thing as an iced “a 


Bamboo Network 


Roland C. Gask, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent in the China-Burma-India the- 
ater, cabled this account of a remarkable 
team of radio legmen who work under 
strange handicaps to record highlights of 
operations in that vast area: 








Sitting across from a bald, gray-gowned 
Buddhist abbot, Lt. Col. Paul L. Jones 
squinted sourly at the appetizer, a dish of 
glistening watermelon seeds. On his left 
Lt. Finis Farr eyed the next course— 


ungent Oriental consommé loaded with 
fat noodles and reeking with pepper and 


sugar. Meanwhile, Lt. Bert Parks recoiled 
at the sight of rainbow-hued Chinese 
sweetmeats—crystallized ginger, fruits and 
se: ger bitter tea fortified with tigers 

The fact was that all three Army broad- 


®WCFL in Chicago, WHK in Cleveland, WCPN 
in Minneapolis. ‘ ‘ 
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MEN 
AGAINST 
MISHAP 





SIGNS LIKE THIS, at strategic 
locations, are helping twenty- 
four hours a day to promote safe 
working practices in Bethle- 
hem steel plants and shipyards. 





SAFETY CAP, worn by many women em- STAIRWAYS FOR SHIPBUILDERS, in a Bethle- 
ployees, is made of light, cool cotton, with hem yard, take the place of long side-shell 
snood covering hair. Visor shades eyes, and adders. Traffic is one-way, and em- 
serves as a bumper to warn wearer in case 9 eye may carry small tools and mate- 
her head Rend. apmapecbes too close to pork. rials,: dangerous on an ondinary ladder. 






SAFETY WeSTRUCTION. Bethichem employees doing specialized work and using protective 
rapuatry equpmtnt ar ined Ey shy superiors With many year of epercne 

































N ‘Bethlehem steel plants and 

, shipyards, there’s a never-ending 
battle being fought—a campaign 
against that wily old tactician, Gen- 
eral Mishap. The general is wise in 
the ways of human frailty, and a 
master of feints, flanking. maneuvers 
and ambuscades. The results of his 
forays can be serious indeed. Indus- 
trial accidents are deplorable any 
time and anywhere, but in wartime 
they are, in addition, an effective 
saboteur of vital production. 


Ever since the war emergency de- 
veloped, and thousands of men and 
women, without experience in in- 
dustrial work, began to enter its 
plants and shipyards, Bethlehem has 
been redoubling its. efforts toward 
employee safety. Physically, by 
means of new safety devices, and 
more protective clothing, safety 
shoes, goggles, helmets, and the 
like. Educationally, by a stepped-up 
program of safety meetings and first- 
aid instruction, bolstered by signs, 
posters and warning flags, lectures, 
booklets and motion pictures. 

The safe way of doing his job is 
impressed upon the new Bethlehem 
employee from his first day of work. 
And safe working practices and the 
avoidance of hazards are continu- 
ally emphasized to newcomers and 
veteran workers alike. — 


Thanks to the unceasing effort to 
make safer workers and safer work- 
ing conditions, even during this war- 
time era of peak production and the 
largest working force in Bethlehem 
history, our safety standards have 
steadily risen. 

Significant of what has been 
accomplished in making war work . 
safer for the worker is this encourag- 
ing fact: statistics show that the 
Bethlehem worker runs less dan- 
ger of being injured while at work 
in the plant, than during his 
spare time when he is off the job. 


WORLD'S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL § i + 


SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 
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casters, dining in the lofty Temple of the 
Western Cloud overlooking Kunming 
Lake, were suffering excruciatingly from 
Chinese jelly bellies (a mild form of dys- 
entery which can put a whole army on 
_ the —): Every time they politely tasted 

a morsel, their stomachs writhed in agony. 
And each time the beaming, bearded 
abbot clapped his hands enthusiastically 
for servants to bring more. 

Yet somehow the Yanks managed to 
get through the meal, politely chattering 
through an interpreter. There was good 
reason for their fortitude: They were do- 
ing another important job for Gen. Joe 
Stilwell and his American forces in the 
China-Burma-India theater. That job was 
to make a vivid, intimate recorded broad- 
cast of a typical GI excursion in China— 
a tour of a Buddhist temple—complete 
with chanting monks, gongs, drums, bells, 
and cymbals. Shipped back to the United 
States and the Blue Network, the platter 
would eventually take its turn on the only 
regularly scheduled Army program pro- 
duced in a combat theater—the weekly 
Yanks in the Orient, which next week be- 
gins its second series (Blue, Sundays, 
11:15-11:30 p.m. EWT). 


Foursome: This program, known to 
intimates as the Bamboo Network Fresh 
Air Broadcasting Co., has come a long 
way since it first went on the Blue last 
April 16. So successful was the first series 
of thirteen broadcasts that the present 
schedule has been expanded to 26. 

Chiefly, that success has been due to 
the ceaseless slogging of the CBI’s original 
four musketeers of the air: Jones, a smil- 
ing Californian and former newscaster for 
the Don Lee Network on the coast, now 
CBI public-relations officer; Farr, a close- 


cropped, 39-year-old Princetonian, one- -- 





time whodunit scriptist who adapted 
Sherlock Holmes for radio; Parks, a hand- 


-some 29-year-old, black-haired Atlantan, 


former CBS and NBC master of cere- 
monies; and Technical Sgt. John Richard 
Schaffer of Indiana who accompanies the 
team as photographer. 

The other day, at a rear base “Some- 
where in India” where they were prepar- 
ing to go up to the fighting fronts, the 
foursome told me about their adventures 
as CBI on-the-spot historians. Covering 
a theater stretching 2,500 miles from 
Karachi to Chungking, they have dined 
with a maharajah, flown on sub patrols, 
watched B-29s soar off for the first raid on 
Japan, hopped over the Hump half a 
dozen times, and covered some 20,000 
miles by air over deserts, mountains and 
jungles. On the Salween front they oper- 
ated right under the smoking snouts of 
Jap artillery across the river. 

Their chief difficulties: perfecting re- 
production amid the din of guns and 
cranes and lugging bulky equipment up 
mountainsides over what were once jungle 
trails. Besides the cumbersome turntable, 
transformer, and amplifier paraphernalia, 


- they had to commandeer on the spot 


huge gas-driven generators weighing 350 
pounds and requiring four men as car- 
riers. But now the Army has equipped 
them with lighter pack recorders in which 
the juice is supplied by batteries and the 
recording done on magnetized wires. 


Uncle Joe on the Air: For the current 
series the team has already completed or 
scheduled a stirring batch of broadcasts. 
Beginning with the Oct. 1 program featur- 
ing the first broadcast by Uncle Joe Stil- 
well since he became a four-star general, 
audiences of the Bamboo Network will be 
taken all over the CBI theater. They will 
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hear a railroad battalion in the Assam Val- § 


ley operating an ammuniti6n train, a team 
of Army stevedores in Calcutta unloading 
gliders and howitzers from a Liberty ship 
with a temperature of 120 degrees in the 
hold, surgeons operating on the wounded 
right up at the Salween front. 

But the highlights will be several dan- 
gerous operations of a kind which give 
Farr (now in charge as ground writer and 
producer) his biggest thrill. These include 
recording a bombing raid made in flight; 


broadcast “shots” of an aerial supply-drop- 


ping operation in Burma, and a Yank 
patrol operating behind Jap lines “Some- 
where in China.” 
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ART 


Florence Art Cache 


The priceless art treasures of Florence 
began to come out of hiding last week. 
American. Military Government art of- 
ficials found batches scattered in nine 
villas‘ and castles around the city. 

The irreplaceable works had had a 
precarious time. Many had béen moved 
about without frames. or crates. Botti- 
celli’s masterpiece, “Primavera,” dis- 
covered at the Castello di Montegufoni 
with other paintings from the Uffizi Gal- 
lery, reputedly was scratched by careless 
handling and showed some bare patches 
of canvas. in 

Another group of. 189 paintings, in- 
cluding Filippo Lippi’s “Annunciation,” 
and nine pieces of sculpture, turned up in 
a damp wine cellar of the castle near 
Castelfiorentino. But the most val- 





uable cache of all was found at the Villa 
--della Torro a Cona on the upper Arno, 


U..8, Army Signal Corps.photos. . 


Bamboo Network: Monks provide sound effects as Lieutenant Farr broadcasts from a Chinese Buddhist temple 











Yours to enjoy 
AT ITS PRE-WAR BEST 


With its rare basic whiskies drawn from 

+ precious pre-war stocks, Three Feathers is 
skillfully blended with the choicest of 
American grain neutral spirits. Three 
Feathers, at its pre-war best, is deservedly 

es termed “First Among Fine Whiskies” ! 


FEATHER YOUR NEST... HOLD THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY! Three Feathers Distributors, Inc., N. Y. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 60% grain neutral spirits. 








‘If You Have Had to Wait for Your Copy of 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
This Js the Reason: 


OU may find it difficult, now and during 

the coming months, to procure a copy of 
Webster's New International Dictionary, Sec- 
ond. Edition. Please be patient and don’t 
blame your bookseller or the publishers. The 
tationing of paper has made unavoidable a 
restriction in production and heavy govern- 
ment needs must be supplied—all in the face 
of the greatest civilian demand for the Mer- 
riam-Webster in our history. Naturally there 
are not enough copies to make possible 
prompt delivery to everyone, Place your 
order with your bookseller and then wait as 
patiently as you can for him to supply you. 


GET THE BEST—Even If You Have 
To Wait For it 


The Merriam-Webster is the standard of 
echools and colleges; State Supreme Courts; 
the Government Printing Office; profes- 

sional and business offices every- 
where. 600,000 Entries—122,000 
more entries than in any other 
dictionary. 12,000 terms illus- 
trated. 3,500 Pages. G. & C. 

MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 

Springfield 2, Mass. 


“THE SUPREME AUTHORITY” 
1S WORTH WAITING FOR 
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AGE FENCE “zz 


e AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 


“Zence Protection AN Ge Had 


@ For many classes of property, fence protection is an essential safeguard against injuries, 
damages and losses. It is a protector of lives and possessions. If you need: this security 
and have proper priorities you can have a sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. Consult the experi- 
enced, reliable Page Fence engineers and erectors near you about all fence needs, including 
mew fencing, erecting, repairs and moving. Ne obligation for data and cost estimates. 
Write for FENCE FACTS and we will also send you name of Association member nearest you. 
Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION e AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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3 owned by Martini and Rossi of vermouth 
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fame. There were 52 canvases from the 
Uffizi, which has the finest collection - of 
Renaissance painting in the world. Also 
at the vermouth villa were Michelangelo's 
heroic figures of “Night and Day’ and 
“Twilight and Dawn” from the Church 
of San Lorenzo. 

At the Castello di San Biagio a Pop- 
piano and at an adjacent villa hear 
Montespertoli officials found 200 six- 
teenth-century Tuscan paintings which 
were in Florence on exhibition when war 
broke out. When German shells hit the 
villa, two works (the “Deposition” by- Ros- 
so Fiorentine and the “Visitation” by 
Pontormo) were severely damaged. 
Walled up in the Torre del Castellano 
was the Uffizi’s collection of Greek and 
Roman sculpture. And in the Ugolino golf 
club were the entire contents of the Civic 
Museum at Pisa. S388 


Picasso and the Gestapo 


For four years the world knew only 
that Picasso had not been hatmed—even 
though this greatest of all living painters, 
who continued boldly to live in Paris, 
epitomized. all that Hitler considered 
“degenerate” in modern art. Indeed, 
there was a story that Otto Abetz, Hitler’s 
representative in Paris, one day paid a 
visit to the master’s studio. the wall 
he saw a.sketch gf Picasso's violently 
brutal mural “Guernica,” which bol-' 
izes the destruction of the Luftwafte’s de- 
fenseless victim, the Basque town of; 
Guernica. “Did:you do that?” ‘Abetz asked: 
Picasso, pointing to the sketch. “No,” re-' 
plied the artist coldly. “You did.”.~ - ‘ 


Picasso is notoriously unsocial and un- 


‘Black Star 
Picasso: Liberation made him sociable 
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Oh, what a lovely allotment! 


What G. I. wouldn’t faint with joy 
at sight of such a windfall as this? 
Half a dozen babies, all in one 
bundle, would mean money in the 
bank these days. At current army 
tates, they would add up to the 
fat sum of $180 per month on 
one of those official family allot- 
ment checks, 

_ But if you're entertaining any 
boey visions of shattering the birth 
Tecords with sextuplets, perhaps 
we'd better warn you right now 
that the stork is pretty stingy about 
matters like that. 
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In fact, he only passes out six- 
of-a-kind once in every 401,027,327 
trips. 

That's what it says in our biology 
book. We don’t set ourselves up as 
scientists, so we'll take its word. 
It also says that friend stork’s ac- 
tivities follow a pattern that can 
accurately be charted in actual 
jigures. 

Business and industry chart their 
production patterns in figures, too. 
But they need something more than 
natural law to help do the job. 
They need facts, clearly presented, 


and they need them fast. They need 
an economical means of getting 
them. They have both in a machine 
that Management regards as down- 
right-indispensable. 

We mean, of course, the Compt- 
ometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1731 North Paulina Street, Chicago 
22, Illinois, and sold exclusively by 
the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTOMETER 
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| approachable, but last fortnight he joy- 


ously received American friends and cor- 
respondents in his Left Bank studio on 
the Rue des Grands Augustins. They 
found the short, stocky, Spanish artist in 
good health. His walls were stacked with 
the three- to. four-hundred canvases he 
had painted since France fell but had 
been forbidden to show or sell. 

Picasso told NEWSsweEEk’s correspond- 
ent that the “Guernica” story was true— 
except that the German concerned was 
an unnamed officer, not Abetz. “Simple 
Nazi soldiers used to visit me,” Picasso 
added. “When they left, I sometimes 
presented them with a souvenir postcard 
of “Guernica’.” 

At first the Nazis offered Picasso extra 
coal, but ceased trying to be nice after 
he refused it. Instead the Gestapo came. 
“Their visits to me in the month before 
liberation got really annoying. They were 
always coming, asking such stupid ques- 
tions as wasn't I really a Russian in dis- 
guise? But they found nothing, even 
though most of my friends were Resist- 
ance members.”* 

Picasso felt bitter about the artists who 
had turned collaborationists, particularly 
the elder post-impressionist Maurice de 
Vlaminck, who wrote an article denounc- 
ing Picasso as a Jewish degenerate. Pi- 
casso added, sadly, that Georges Braque, 
who with Picasso originally developed 
cubism, had permitted the Nazis to hold 
a show of his work in Munich. 

Picasso let John Groth, war corre- 
spondent of Parade and a good artist in 
his own right, draw him while he worked. 
“You know,” Groth excitedly told Lee 
McCardell of The Baltimore Sun, “it’s 
like a high-school teacher visiting Ein- 
stein . . . He works in his shorts—in his 
undershirt. He’s terrific. He has legs like 
a bullfighter. When I leave, I want to 
make him a gift. What shall I give him 
—what shall I give the master? I feel 
around in my pockets. I have a can of 
corned beef. So I give the master a can 
of corned beef. He is delighted. A can of 
corned beef! Then I find a roll of candy 
Lifesavers in my pocket. I give these to 
the master. He is entranced. Lifesavers 
for the master! What a man!” 

Picasso’s plans for the future involve 
two sharp reversals. Whereas he has had 
a lifelong rule against exhibiting in group 
shows, he will join in the Autumn Salon 
next month with the idea of encouraging 
France’s artistic rebirth. And whereas 
before the war he steadfastly refused to 
come to America, he thinks he would 
like to come now. “You know,” he told 
Peter D. Whitney of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, “I think many of us who have 
been content with living in Paris in the 
old days will suddenly start traveling. 
It is the natural reaction against these 
four years of oppression.” 





*The Battle of France also spared France’s - 
est art treasures (the Mona Lisa and Venus 
among them) 
seums; it was re 
their repositories outside Paris. 
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loussaint: Negro Statesman 


Toussaint L’Ouverture, Negro son of 
egro slaves, was born on All Saints” Day, 
44, on the Bréda plantation on the is- 
nd of Haiti. He died sometime between 
pil $ and April 7, 1803, a prisoner of 
poleon, behind the thick, gray walls of 


A de Joux in the Jura Mountains, near 




















Citizen Toussaint: Haiti’s liberator 


Swiss frontier. During his lifetime he 
se from complete obscurity to a position 
hich has assured for his strange name 
p virtue of immortal ity. 
The story of this life is as amazing as 
in history. Ralph Kormgold recounts it 
an admirable biography which he calls 
aitizen Toussaint.” His purpose is to 
w that Toussaint L’Ouverture was one 
the great liberators to come out of the 
of the French Revolution. In this 
bmgold succeeds eminently. 
tage Bile a slave for almost 50 
from bondage to 
ds eat dave revolt, to free his coun- 
become respected among the 
fesmen of his time. He was General-in- 
hief of the Haitian Army and but for 
Haiti might still be under French 


told, whose fine study of Robes- 

1S - established his 
as a careful biographer, does 
his new subject. In the early 
is book he takes up the dreadful 
lavery in Haiti. With a restraint 
mich heightens the effect, he paints a 
ture Of sadism, cruelty, and inhuman- 
that makes the flesh creep. 
3 After giving the historic setting, he 
mes to Toussaint. This skinny, ugly 
gro, son of a slave whom the Jesuits 






































For Blasting a “Tin Can“ 
Beyond the Horizon 


Microhoning Provides 
Vital Precision Bearings 
for Battleship Gun Turrets 


A battleship 16”-gun turret is a 
giant precision instrument. Weigh- 
ing 1,550 tons—as much as a 
medium destroyer—it must revolve 
swiftly, smoothly, accurately to tar- 
get the guns with extreme back- 
lash-free precision. 


That calls for something extra- 
ordinary in bearings. They must 
be dependable and have accuracy 
and fine surface finish far beyond 
the resources. of ordinary machin- 
ing methods. 

Uncle Sam needed a lot of these 
super-accurate bearings, and Micro- 
honing met the need for precision 
final machining at production 


speed. , 


Microhoning is 2 modern abrading 
‘ process;which can, at production - 


speeds, generate close geometric 
precision of bore or cylinder with a 
margin of error often as low as 


one-thirtieth the thickness of a 
human hair. At the same time it 
provides any needed surface finish, 


In production of turret bearings 
for battleships, cruisers and destroy- 
ers—Microhoning has provided the 
desired combination of precision 
and finish. 


And, it will be more constructively 
useful in coming 
times of peace than 
it has been in war 
production. 






MICROMATIC 
HONE CORPORATION 
DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
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You'll like every move made 
at this great modern hotel. 
When you arrive in New York 
your most strategic move is 
to The Taft. We've planned 
for your comfort, and our 
low rates provide economy! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 








HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


iionst NEW YORK's 





TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING MANAGEMENT 

















The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Kiss Geedbye Your Metal Clips; 


Now They're Gens and Battleships 
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had taught to read before they were exiled 
from the island, comes vividly to life. The 
slave revolt in 1791 was conceived by a 
certain group of government officials to 
make the rebellious colonists realize that 
the support of the mother country was in- 
dispensable to them. ‘Toussaint was 
chosen to organize it. 

As a guerrilla fighter he showed his 
qualities of leadership. Soon he was the 
head of a well-organized army of free 
men who, in turn, drove out the English 
and the Spanish. If at times he was 
Machiavellian, he was so in the cause of 
true democracy. 

As a general Toussaint was resourceful 
and brave. As a statesman he was the 
equal of Europe’s best. Always he was 
humane. He was a devout Catholic and 
sought to rid his people of the curse of 
voodoo. But his greatest achievement, 
even greater than his administration of 
the island for the people’s benefit, was 
his stopping of Napoleon. He evolved a 
strategical plan which kept the French 
Army occupied until late summer when 
yellow fever depleted the enemy’s num- 


- berenabling the Negro army to take the of- 


fensive. Later, betrayed by his own gener- 
als, Toussaint was captured by Napoleon. 
@ Born in Amsterdam, Korngold has 
been writing since he was 17. After an 
apprenticeship with an Amsterdam daily 
he won a prize for his story “Moonlight- 
ers.” He came to America, earned his liv- 
ing as insurance agent, hotel clerk, cow- 
boy, truck farmer, and printer. Stricken 
with tuberculosis at 22, he bought a tent, 
took to the Illinois woods, gave French 
lessons for a living, read, and wrote. 

Recovered, Korngold married and went 
into business in Chicago. Although he 
made a success of manufacturing he 
threw it up in 1925 to write. He settled 
in Paris. When the war broke he returned 
to Chicago, already the author of widely 
hailed books on St. Just and Robespierre. 
“Citizen Toussaint,” an amazing literary 
product for an industrialist, was mainly 
researched in Paris and written carefully 
during the past few years. (CrrizEN 
Toussaint. By Ralph Korngold. 358 
pages. Little, Brown. $3.) 
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Miss Pride’s Companion 
This summer has seen two remarkak 
first novels. The first was “The Histos 
of Rome Hanks” (Newsweek, July 8] 
which appeared without fanfare 
quickly won acclaim. The second, pula 
lished this week, is “Boston Adventure" 
by Jean Stafford. It has all the earmarkg 
of a “ERA il ‘nag 4 
A long novel, of nearly 500 pages, jt, 
has nothing to do with the peeinat ! 
nor any war. Instead it is a quiet stc 
of a girl’s quiet adventures. It suffers from 7 
most of the faults of a first novel, but 7} 
is so richly imaginative and so incisive ig | 
its delineation of character that these 
faults (it is too long, in spots too wordy—= | 
to name the most conspicuous) are easily 
forgivable. ty 
Miss Stafford, obviously a young lad 
of considerable talents, not the least ¢ 
which is pride in workmanship, divides 
her story into two parts. Part I recounts 
the strange childhood of Sonia, the 
daughter of a German cobbler and a Rus- 
sian mother living in a seaside resort vil- 
lage north of Boston. In Part II Sonia 
as moved from the wretchedness of pov- [ij 
erty to live as secretary and companion 
to old Miss Lucy Pride, a Brahmin of F 
Brahmins, in her grim house on Pinckney 
Street, Beacon Hill. 
Miss Stafford in these two sections 
really offers two novels. The first is con- 
cerned mainly with a child’s simple reac- 
tions to her environment. It is emotional, 
nostalgic, and filled with charmingly cap-J 
tured fantasies of little Sonia’s imagina- 
tive mind. To the seaside resort each sum- 
mer comes Miss Pride to live in the ho- 
tel where Sonia’s mother is a charwoman. 
Sonia thinks the aristocratic lady the 
most wonderful creature she has ever 
known. Her whole life is dedicated to be- 
coming like Miss. Pride, who, incidental- 
ly, Ne the best-drawn character in the 
ook. 
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Apleyan Tale: The second part is a 
satire on the decadence of Beacon Hill the 
society, a George Apleyan tale that seems fit 
to ring pretty true. The men and women, # 
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Laugh: This captionless effort by Bill O'Malley is from a collection of cartoons from’ tu : 
The Saturday Evening Post. (LavcH It Orr: A CoLLECTION OF SATURDAY EVENING: Boy, 
Post Cartoons. Edited by Marione R. Derrickson. Whittlesey House. $2.) : ges 













: Jean Stafford’s first has the earmarks 


rt vil- Moung and old, who float through the 
awing rooms of Beacon Hill are recog- 
sizable as types. Most readers, probably, 
will find this section the more de lightful. 
The irony is not vicious, but it has its 
‘@noments of devastation and of high wit. 
There are some memorable scenes. 
Particularly is Miss Stafford’s ac- 
t of the degeneration of Sonia’s peas- 
t mother into lunacy. Her picture of 


ional, Bhe old .charwoman breaking into the 
y Cap- Mold and empty hotel, impelled by. her 
agina- Myeakening mind to return to the place 



















here she had been thought a saintly 
yoman, is almost terrifying. So, too, is 
he disintegration of Sonia’s father under 


y the & nagging of his mad wife. 

ever @ A major fault of the book lies in the 
sr fficulty which the reader. has in be- 
en 


ing that the aristocratic Miss Pride 
vould take a child of such parentage in- 
@o her home. But once this hurdle is 
taped and Sonia is established on Pinck- 
Street to help Miss Pride compose 
p memoirs of her father (his great dis- 
inction was that he played chess with 
President Eliot of Harvard), then the 
ader is in for some pleasantly ironic 
Amoments, as well as some rather melo- 
Tamatic ones. 
‘Unlike so many first novels this one is 
autobiographical. Miss Stafford, just 
his | side of 30, is a native of Covina, 
. She was educated in Colorado and 
" mnt a year in Germany. Since then 
me has lived in Missouri, Massachu- 
aes, and Louisiana, where she was 
the staff of the now defunct South- 
m Review, Her Bostonian husband 
fomes from the right side of Beacon Hill, 
Which undoubtedly explains her keen in- 
tht into the Boston Brahmin mind. 
iss Stafford spent about four years 
this novel. She has already 
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from her publishers anything about it. (Bos- 
NING: Bon ADVENTURE. By Jean Stafford. 496 


ges. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75.) 


ring book, but has not yet told : 





Mine locomotives and shuttle 
cars, powered by Gould bat- 
Storage Battery Powered Mine Locomotive pera of alee demeeka 
mines each day. Goulds are 
also used in alarm and com- 
munication systems, for min- 
ers’ lamps and in many other 
ways that bring increased 
efficiency and safety to the 
nation’s coal production. 














fj Mine Shuttle Car 


Gould Helps Fill the Nation’s Coal Bin 


Gould battery power is contributing vast 
increases in tonnage output through the use of 
battery-powered mechanized equipment. Here, 
as in all industry, Gould commercial batteries 
are filling vital power needs. 


Simdarly, your Gould automotive battery has 
been created for the modern car. It has the power 
and stamina to meet the added strain of rationed 
driving and will continue to do so throughout an 
exceptionally long service life. 


Stop in where you see the familiar orange and 
black Gould sign. Have your present car battery 
serviced and, if it needs replacing, buy a Gould— 
made by a division of the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of replacement batteries. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CORPORATION, wits N.Y. 


Factories: Atlanta @ Chicago e@ Dallas @ Depew @ Leavenworth 
Los Angeles @ North Dereon © Rock Island @ Sioux City 
Saint Paul @ Zanesville 
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FOR EXCELLENCE IN STORAGE BATTERY 
PRODUCTION AT DEPEW PLANT 


YOUR NEXT CAR BATTERY 
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Flexible Heat 


With a Webster Moderator System, radia- 
tors are “flexible.” In coldest weather, the 
entire radiator is in use and filled with 
steam. In mild weather, steam delivery to. 


radiators shrinks to the needed quantity. | 


The amount of steam delivered to a radia- 
tor depends not on the size of the radia- 
tor, but on outside temperature. 


With a Webster Moderator System, just 
enough steam is delivered to each radia- 
tor to keep you comfortable at that par- 
sowet time. There’s no waste of valuable 
fuel through overheating or underheating. 
An Outdoor Thermostat automatically 
changes the heating rate to agree with 
changes in outdoor temperature. 


The Webster Moderator System assures 
prompt heating-up, balanced distribution 
of steam and even room temperature 
throughout the building. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Webster Engineers have discovered 
through surveys of thousands of buildings 
that seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years old) 
can get up to 33% more heat from the 
fuel consumed. 


If you’re interested in flexible, adequate 
heating, write for “Performance Facts,” ~ 
This free booklet contains case studies of 
268 modern steam heating installations 
and shows the great savings possible with 
the Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating. 
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In the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating there are just four control 
elements—an Outdoor Thermostat, a 
Main Steam Control Valve, a manual 
Variator and a pressure control Cabinet. 
These controls are an integral part of the 
Webster System ... assuring the highest 
expression of comfort and economy in 
modern steam heating. Address Dept. NW-9 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden,-N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heati 
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ican political party 
$ in the national government, if this 








Clearing It With Sidney 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Denver—There is almost as much 
interest in Sidney Hillman’s PAC in the 
Midwestern states as there is in the 
Democratic . In fact, in cities like 
Cleveland, Detroit and Milwaukee the 
Hillman machine seems to be a more 
vital political force than the Demo- 
cratic organization. In Chicago Kel- 
ly’s juggs rmaut dominates but respects 
the PAC. In Republican circles there 
is a firm determination to nail the red 
banner on the fourth-term masthead. 
Governor Bricker’s attack on Mr. Hill- 
man in his acceptance speech is only a. 
sample of things to come. 

In New York I heard regrets about 
this concentration of fire on Mr. Hill- 
man. But the answer to these regrets is 
that if this politico-labor committee be- 
comes the hottest issue in this cam- 
paign, there is no one to blame but 
Messrs. Hillman and Murray. They 
asked for it. The Hillman strategy 
since 1936 has been directed toward 
putting the leftist side of the labor 
movement into a dominant position in 
the Democratic party. 

No one with whom I have talked 
takes seriously the pretense that the 
PAC is nonpartisan. The way to judge 
the partisan, political character of an 
organization is to consider not what it 
says, but what it does. The PAC par- 
ticipates in the nomination of candi- 
dates. That was proved at the Demo- 
cratic convention in Chicago. Whether 
Mr. Roosevelt actually said, “Clear it 
with Sidney,” is not important. His 
directives to his leaders in the conven- 
tion meant exactly that.. The PAC 
solicits and collects campaign contribu- 
tions. It spends its money on propa- 
ganda for candidates. It gets voters 
registered and will see that they vote. 
Its leaders make political speeches. 
What, it may be asked, does a political 
party do that Mr. Hillman’s organiza- 
tion does not do? 

Charges of Communist influence in 
the PAC will be made repeatedly and 
they will be effective. But it seems to 
me that the question whether this or 
that Communist is working for Mr. 
Hillman is not the issue. The real issue 
is the projection into American na- 
tional politics of an organization, based~ 
upon a single economic group, whose 
purpose is the control of a major Amer- 
and whose position 


campaign succeeds, will be immensely 
powerful. 
Moreover, the tactics of Mr. Hill- 
man in his relations with. the Demo- 
cratic party, as well as in his previous 
relations with the American Labor 
Party in New York, follow a line quite 


foreign to the traditions of American | 


politics. Those methods are best de- 
scribed by a former political associate 
of Mr. Hillman, Louis Waldman, in his 
moving and informative book “Labor 
Lawyer.” Mr. Waldman knows his stuff 


from firsthand experience. For many 


years he has been in a legal capacity 
very closely related to Mr. Hillman’s 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. He 
still is counsel for the Joint Board of 
the Amalgamated. 

The technique described by Mr. 
Waldman is now routine. A minority 
group, well organized and clear. in its 
objectives, gets itself into the inner 
workings of a big organization by 
pushing a few persons here and there 
into committees and minor offices. 
Then these patrols push farther and 
make room for a few more. They seek, 
by persistence and skill, to get their 
language into official expressions and 
rules of the big organization. Finally, 
the big body finds itself captured from 
within. No doubt, this is what is going 
to happen to the Democratic party. 
Already there is evidence that such an 
invasion is taking place. Democratic 
organizations throughout the Midwest 
are apathetic and lazy. The PAC is 
quietly taking over their intimate con- 
tacts with the voters. 


The present Democratic party is 
especially vulnerable to such an inva- 
sion. The’ top officers of the party in 
many states, as well as the major of- 
ficials in the Administration and in 
Congress, have been carrying a heavy 
offieial load for a long time. Despite 
their public protests, they are tired. 
The state organizations throughout 
the country are growing weaker ev- 
ery day, especially since sO many 
states have Republican administra- 
tions. The Democratic National Chair- 
man is neither experienced nor par- 
ticularly able. 

Wise Democrats know all this. They 
privately express great fear of Mr. Hill- 
man. And their fears are amply justi- 
fied by the facts. 
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© 1944 The Studebaker. Corporation 


Tom Hinkle’s boys do him proud in the Army 


Just as they did on their Studebaker jobs 


ihe a long way from the Fiji 
Islands to the Studebaker fac- 
tories where Wright Cyclone 
engines for the Boeing Flying 
Fortress are built. 

It’s still farther to the American 
air bases in India from which 
vital war cargo is flown into 
China across the towering Hima- 
layan “hump.” 

But there’s a link that spans 
those distant spots where Tom 
Hinkle’s boys are now stationed 
and their father in South Bend. 
That link is a comradeship in 
craftsmanship which had its be- 
ginning when all three were 
working close together in the 
Studebaker plants. 

Like large numbers of other 
Studebaker automobile crafts- 


men, Tom Hinkle is now build- 
ing aircraft engines while his 
sons serve their country in com- 
bat areas overseas. Instead of 
manufacturing Studebaker Cham- 
pion, Commander and President 
cars as a family team, they’re 
working together for victory al- 
though many miles apart. 

It’s largely because of the peace- 
time care and skill of many such 
father-and-son teams that there’s 
so much solid wartime value 
in Studebaker cars and trucks. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress —big multiple-drive military 
trecks—the Army’s new M-29 “Weasel”. 


Lieutenant, corporal and craftsman— 
the Hinkles still “work together’’—Tom 
Hinkie builds Flying Fortress engines at 
Studebaker where his record as a motor car 
craftsman goes back nearly 23 years. At last 
reports, one son, George, is an AAF lieuten- 
ant in India, Bill Hinkle, Tom’s other son, 
is a Coast Artillery in the Fijis. 


BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS 
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S URE AS A MARINERS 


Through storm and fog and sleet 
#.d black of night, the pilot puts 
his faith in a needle—a tiny mag- 
netic needle that fingers the way to 


- safety. Today faith... faith in the 


name on a label, is man’s surest and 
truest guide to pre-war whiskey 
quality. 

Four score and seven years ago, 


the House of Seagram adopted this 
creed: ‘Make finer whiskies — make 
them taste better!’’ Because Seagram’s 
has practised this policy, sincerely 
and consistently since 1857, men 


ay Seagram's 


Seagram’s 5 Crown Blended Whiskey. 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. 





COMPASS 


have learned to trust it through the 
years. Whiskies of such rare excel- 
lence and good taste as Scagram’s 7 
Crown and Seagram’s 5 Crown are 
outstanding examples of the 
Seagram tradition. 

To be sure of America’s fines 
whiskey in these uncertain days 
you need only ask:“Is it Seagram’s?” 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Prog. 


Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New Yo’ 











